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“Top-Flight 
Secretaries 
Need All 5” 


New York Employment Agency 


... $avs William harver 
of Dodd & harver, 


I; you could ask William 
Karver personally what busi- 
ness knowledge a graduate 
needs he would give you this 
answer: “A few years ago two 
things would do —shorthand 
and typing. Today, there’s a 
third requirement —an actual 
working knowledge of business 
machines. 

“For instance, many of the 
first-class companies now use 
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dictating machines. and a grad- 
uate looking for a good secre- 
tarial position must often prove 
an ability to operate them.” 

Don’t you think this means 
that the Ediphone Secretarial 
Course belongs in your curric- 
ulum? For complete informa- 
tion write to the Department of 
Educational Training, Thomas 
A. Edison, Ine., West Orange. 
New Jersey. 


Ediphone 
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ROYAL’S SCHOOL SALES 
are soaring . . . double what 
they were five years ago... in- 
creasing every day! And no 
wonder . . . Read what Albert 
Tangora, World’s Typing 
Champion, says about the New 
Easy-Writing Royal. “Greatest 
typewriter I ever used . . . cer- 
tain to add speed and accuracy 
to any typist’s fingers . . .” 

Students, too, are enthusiastic. 


So are teachers and school exe- 
cutives. For this New Royal has 
every worthwhile improvement 
to make typing easier, faster, 
more pleasant . . . MAGIC 
Margin, many other exclusive 
Features of the Future. In ad- 
dition, Royal’s inbuilt durability 
helps keep maintenance costs low. 
Give Royal THE DESK TEST 
. .. Compare the Work. Phone 
your local representative for 
information. No obligation. 


TIME-SAVER TOP. ae TOUCH CONTROL * 
Spe New! Positive! Typing com- are jar and eye- -strain of 
cleaning, ribbon ‘changing. fort for every typist, 


“Type-bar Blur’’. 


* Trade Mark Reg. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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SHIFT FREEDOM. Gone 


bbing carriage!” 


Copyright 1939, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 2 Park Ave., N. Y. 


more than ever WORLD'S No. 1 TYPEWRITER 
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MARCO HANDLEY 


Head of Commercial 

Department, Huntington 

High School, Hunting. 
ton, West Virginia 


The commercial classroom of the Huntington - School has 
both Monroe Adding-Calculators and Monroe Adding Machines. 


Business Education is more than 
teaching the 3 R’s of Commerce 


USINESS is action! New conditions 
demand new measures and systems 
of handling and recording our everyday 
business. Old methods have been ferreted 
out and are being replaced by up-to-date, 
efficient, time and labor saving appli- 
ances. We now live in the machine age. 
In the past commercial education has 
probably been at fault for following the 
line of least resistance or popular de- 
mand in stressing only the three R’s of 
commerce: shorthand, typewriting, and 
bookkeeping. In teaching these three R's 
only, we were sadly neglecting some of 
our more saleable and marketable wares. 
We knew that we must rectify this condi- 
tion if we did not want our commercial 
course stored away on the shelf and 
labeled “Victorian.” Realizing this, and 
in order to meet the ever increasing 
number of students that came to us each 
semester, we asked ourselves the ques- 
tions, “What should be done?” and 
“Where do we go from here?” 


Commercial education in secondary 
schools is not complete without a knowI- 
edge of machine operation. To be able to 
operate and have a thorough working 
knowledge of different office machines 
and appliances is certainly one way of 
aiding students to meet modern business 
specialization. Skills learned in this type 
of course make our students better quali- 
fied for employment. A young person 
able to say or to present credentials to 
an employer, when making application, 
that he has attained proficiency in oper- 
ating different office machines, will re- 
ceive much more consideration for an 
opening than one without these qualifi- 
cations to offer. 

I am very glad to say that we use 
Monroe Adding-Calculators, both hand 
and electric models, in our office ma- 
chine class; we also have Monroe Listing 
Machines. I find through its simplicity 
of operation the Monroe requires little 
effort on the part of the operator to per- 


form with accuracy and speed the four 
fundamentals of arithmetic — addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division. 

Through the integrated instructions 
that are offered in this course, office ma- 
chine students get a better understand- 
ing of the general procedures most 
widely used in the business world in 
which they are to work. Beginners in 
business who have this knowledge are 
trained to be forward-looking, will be 
better employees, and will have greater 
insight. 

Vocationally trained students will be 
more discriminating in carrying out their 
everyday business problems and respon- 
sibilities; they will be better qualified 
for advancement, and finally they will 
have had training for the problems to be 
solved by the business manager. 

Send for complete information about the new Edu- 


cator—a Monroe Adding-Calculator especially 
designed and priced for office practice training. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 


General Offices: ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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MR. KALEY 


Like so many other modern executives, 
he says: 


am convinced that the schools 
where the Dictaphone Business Prac- 
tice Course is taught may well be 
proud of their graduates’ accom plish- 


ments in the business world.” 
@ 
WHAT IS THIS COURSE? It is a 


course designed to prepare young 
people to enter the business world 
equipped with something valuable to 
offer prospective employers. 


WHAT IS “SOMETHING VALU- 
ABLE”? The Dictaphone Certificate of 
Proficiency is universally regarded by 
the up-to-the-minute executive as proof 
that the applicant has already had the 
equivalent of 50 hours’ practical office 
experience, and is fully equipped to 
take over a secretarial position with- 
out irksome “breaking-in.” 


© 
WHY SHOULD YOU INVESTI- 


GATE THIS COURSE? Because. as 
Mr. Kaley says, thousands of Dicta- 


DICTAPHONE 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


W. R. Kaley is the Office Manager of the Astrup Awning 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


phone Business Practice Course graduates have 
already made good because of that “something 
valuable” they have gained from this training. 
Top-notch business men are thoroughly sold on 
Dictaphone-trained secretaries. And the pro- 
gressive employer is the man you are training 
your students to satisfy! 


HOW CAN YOU INVESTIGATE? Drop « 
line to the Educational Division of the Dicta- 
phone Corporation and ask for a demonstration 
of this widely-successful course. There is no 
obligation. Just name a convenient time. 


CORPORATIO 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


NEW YORK CITY 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


by Herbert A. Tonne 


What’s Wrong with the Employer? 


Those of us who have been concerned with the prob- 
len: of guidance for occupational life, have often listened 
with concern to the criticisms made of our guidance by 
employers, especially those who are employing our grad- 
ua‘es trained, or supposedly trained, for clerical occupa- 
tions. There are, no doubt, many deficiencies in the 
ch racters of our graduates. There is, however, another 
sice to this problem. We are frequently told about how 
poorly our students make their initial presentation :— 
th: t they do not know how to apply for a job. 

\ short time ago, I visited the employment office of 
on: of the large Metropolitan New York employing 
institutions. When I got to the place of business, | 
found my way to the vestibule of this employment man- 
ager’s office:—a dingy, cold, unpleasant-looking ante- 
room. Without inquiry, I was handed a card on which 
I was to indicate the kind of job for which I was apply- 
ing. The. uniformed guard did not look at me. When 
I iold him I was not applying for a job, he said, “Well, 
what do you want?” I told him I wished to see Mr. X. 
Very reluctantly, he gave me a slip of paper, told me to 
pul my name on it, and sent in my name. Shortly there- 
afier, a courteous request came that I should wait for 
a iew minutes. 

The attitude of the guard changed considerably when 
he found I did not want a job and knew the personnel 
manager. During this short interval, I had an oppor- 
tunity to look around. I found cigarette butts on the 
floor, chewing gum on the floor and under the table. I 
found it very difficult to read comfortably. The whole 
atmosphere was one of a barrack or even a prison room. 


This does not beget a favorable attitude on the part 
of the prospective employee. If he is brought into a 
room like this, he naturally feels that the proper conduct 
required of him is the same as that which the room 
manifests . . . slovenly discourtesy. It is a surprise to 
me that as many of the prospective employees are as 
courteous as they are under these conditions. This is the 
first time many of them receive evidence of the kind of 
environment in which they are to work. This is by no 
means an isolated situation. I have been in several other 
offices in which the conditions were similar. When pros- 
pective employees are treated like cattle, one can hardly 
expect them to act very differently. 


We are told about how poorly our graduates plan their 
work. This is partially true. However, there is again 
another factor to be considered. I recently had an op- 
portunity to observe the manner in which a considerable 
number of dictators organized their work. Instead of 
determining the kind of dictation they are going to give 
first, and the kind of sentences they are going to make 
in their letters, they called the stenographer first and 
then decided to do their thinking. As a consequence, a 
considerable portion of the stenographer’s time was 
wasted. 

Stenographers are called upon to correct work in 
letters dictated to them. They are condemned for petty 
and often inconsequential adjustments that could easily 
be made with pen and ink. However, quite as frequently, 
the letter is perfect from the point of view of mail- 
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ability, but does not give the kind of answer the dictator 
wished to give. Therefore, the stenographer’s efforts, 
of fifteen to twenty minutes, on a longer letter is com- 
pletely wasted. If the employer and dictator does not 
value the stenographer’s time, how can be expect her 
to value her time? 

Then there is this problem of so-called white lying. 
An employer wants his employees to be honest-—to tell 
the truth. Nevertheless, he wants them to lie about his 
presence in the office. There are several ways of indi- 
cating to callers that the employer cannot be seen at this 
time. Sometimes it requires honesty and a certain 
amount of courage in making others recognize that they 
cannot just pop into the office and expect to see whom- 
ever they want to, regardless of previous commitments. 
Therefore, many employers prefer to have their secre- 
taries lie rather than indicate the reason, in a frank and 
straight-forward manner, why an appointment cannot 
be given at that particular time. 

Employers do not wish to have their employees help 
themselves to stationery, yet they are quite brazen about 
the manner in which they pad their expense accounts 
for various purposes. Employers want employees to 
assume that faithful work and good conduct on the job 
will always result in promotion, yet the evidence of the 
office frequently shows the contrary. We realize that 
very frequently, the person who is not the most com- 
petent is given promotion for one of many reasons, and 
the person who has been intelligently reliable in his or 
her work is passed by. Connected with that, of course, 
is the problem of the salary schedule. The employer 
spends considerable time in seeing to it that his own 
share of the profits or his own salary is increased. How- 
ever, in many firms, the salary schedule of the office 
worker, and especially of the stenographer, is rigidly 
fixed. There is a set salary beyond which they cannot 
go. 
Possibly we should talk to the prospective employers 
in the same manner as the prospective employers talk 
to us and their prospective employees. We could indi- 
cate to these office managers and to their associates the 
problems that our graduates face when they enter the 
office. Let us see to it that they understand that there 
are two sides to the story. The suggestion that the new 
employees must learn to make adjustments to their supe- 
riors is not quite fair. The new employee looks up te 
the employer with awe and respect. “Here’s a man who 
has prestige in the community; made a name for him- 
self, who has a ‘large’ salary.” Yet he has the right to 
be grouchy and to do all kinds of senseless things with- 
out criticism, but the new, poorly paid immature and 
inexperienced employee should suddenly be able to make 
adjustments to all the arts of human _ relationships 
adapted to the fullest extent. Employers must take a 
large share of the responsibility for poor employees. 

This is not an attempt to whitewash the work of the 
school, but merely an attempt to show that we alone or 
even we and our students are not alone at fault. Let 
us tell the employer what’s wrong with the empioyers, 
just as they have been telling us what’s wrong with our 
graduates. 
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convention of the Eastern Commercial 


PAST AND PRESENT LEADERS OF THE E. 


Arnold M. Lloyd's 


Teachers Association. 


interesting collection of photographs on display at the April 


CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


One Thing 


[| have just come from a lecture by a college professor 
of economics who gave an excellent statement of the 
need for more attention to consumer education on the 
secondary school level. But, as is customary in such 
le-tures, the lecturer seemed to feel that he should not 
le: business educators go unnoticed. So he said some- 
thng like this: Thousands of girls are enrolled for 
st-nographic courses; but their teachers seem to forget 
that these same girls are quite sure to become housewives 
in later years and that they will need consumer educa- 
tion longer than they will need vocational training. 

After the meeting the speaker was questioned as to 
wiose responsibility it is to see that consumer educa- 
tion is given these girls. Is it that of the commercial 
teacher who also is responsible for their occupational 
competency? Or that of the social science department ? 
©r that of the science department? Or that of all de- 
partments whose courses these girls take? Or should a 
new course or courses be scheduled as constants in the 
high school program in such a way as to insure to all 
ai least the essentials of personal and family economic 
efficiency ? 

The speaker said that he was using stenography mere- 
ly as an illustration of the fact that adequate provision 
is made for vocational training for pupils who will work 
but a short time, while the need for consumer training 
to qualify them to handle their personal and family eco- 
nomic problems throughout the greater part of their lives 
is left unmet. 


at a Time 


It is only fair to assume that the speaker's explana- 
tion of what he meant to say is correct, but many of 
his hearers understood him to mean what no end of 
lecturers are saying regularly. ‘Vocational training 
should give way to consumer education.” Or, “vocation- 
al business training should be so given as to result in 
personal and family economic self-sufficiency.” One 
can understand, even if he does not subscribe to, the 
former of these two positions. But few there are who 
can make sense out of the latter, except in a few types 
of vocational training which happen to lend themselves 
to the achievement of the two objectives mentioned— 
occupational competency and personal economic self- 
sufficiency. Surely one cannot expect trainers of stenog- 
raphers to do much in the field of consumer education 
in the share of student time which is allotted to voca- 
tional stenographic training as some thought was im- 
plied in the lecturer’s illustrative statement. 

Since there is so much confusion on this subject, it 
Was suggested that geometry teachers be used for illus- 
trative purposes when the lecture mentioned is given 
next time. 

A way must be found to provide consumer economic 
education for all—both boys and girls—but to saddle 
this burden on the teacher of vocational business courses 
is to set the stage for abject failure to achieve either 
objective. 


A State Program for Distributive Occupations 


Many people are seeking light on the problem of set- 
ting up training programs for the field of distributive 
occupations under the George-Deen Act. 

In the March number of the JournaL I took issue 
with a writer on this subject who denied that cooper- 
ative courses are possible under this act. Authorities in 


Why 


Of course there are people—many of them—who 
could use the typewriter to advantage. But why does 
it seem necessary to overstate the case? In a leaflet' 
which has just come to my desk, Walter B. Pitkin (Life 
Begins At Forty) stretches the truth when he says: 
“Whether you’re a student, or a housewife, or a society 
matron, or a salesman, or a minister, or a business man, 
or any other kind of adult citizen, (italics are mine) 
you will write each day at least 250 words.” This simply 
is not true. It is equally untrue that most people will 
spend “two and a half full years” of their lives writing 
steadily eight hours a day. If this is a sample of the 
brand of journalism which Professor Pitkin teaches 
we may well deplore the popularity of his courses. 

The professor goes on to address students thus: 
“Now maybe you won’t write more than a tenth as 
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Pennsylvania seem to have no doubts about the legality 
of this type of training since bulletin number 270 on 
The Administration and Organization of the Distrib- 
utive Education Program, issued by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Instruction, makes very definite 
provision for it. 


Exaggerate? 


much as I have between your 20th and your 60th birth- 
days.” Probably not. That would be, according to the 
professor, 1,320,000 words. Check off the people you 
know outside the teaching profession who are writing 
at that rate. 

But the Foundation tops even Professor Pitkin in 
extravagant statement about the writing habits of all 
and sundry when it says: “Hardly a person lives, re- 
gardless of who he is or what he does, but that a work- 
ing knowledge of the tvpewriter is or would be helpful 
to him.” Farmers, mill workers, miners, truck drivers, 
charwomen, janitors, seamen, stevedores, housewives in 
low-income groups. Such over-statement as this may 
have some justification when used in business adver- 
tisements to get business and allegedly at least, to ele- 
vate our standard of living; but when used by a 
“foundation” it sounds like propaganda of a sort which 
serves no useful purpose. 


Vitalizing Distributive Education Courses 
in the Secondary School 


ISTRIBUTIVE education is in 

the spotlight these days. One 
reads of the George-Deen act; at- 
tends conferences dealing with the 
set-up and listens to discussions as to 
the provisions of the law and how it 
is to function and, further, of what 
courses may be taught; however, he 
reads little of what and how the work 
is to be actually carried out. The 
general consensus of opinion and 
statistics point to the crying need for 
such work. Secondary schools admit 
that they could provide the pre-train- 
ing program. Business recognizes 
the need for it and on the whole, is 
willing to cooperate, when the oppor- 
tunity is given and sought. 

Past experience 
has proven that 
the Traditional 
Three, bookkeep- 
ing, shorthand, 
typewriting, are 
not the economic 
providers that 
they have been 
recognized to be. 
Figures released 
by the United 
States Census 
Bureau show 
that 240,000 
young people be- 
tween the ages of 
18 and 24 enter 
distributive oc- 
cupations annu- 
ally. The ques- 
tion now arises: 
What can be 
done to provide 
prepara- 
tory training to 
this large group 
of young people 
and how shall it 
be done? 


A Course for Drop-Outs? 


Too often the course offered in re- 
tail salesmanship has been an attempt 
to give students failing in the tradi- 
tional commercial courses something 
to do. Little has been done to act- 
ually interest them. It has been the 
experience of the writer that students 
who enter these courses with con- 
fidence at low ebb, with a record of 
continued failure and with a defeated 
and discouraged attitude, can be 
given a tool in the form of practical 
retail selling principles that they can 
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by Robert P. Louis 


Shaw High School 
East Cleveland, Ohio 


The purpose of this article is to 
show what can be done to present 
in real life situations a subject that 
is usable to seventy-five percent of 
all commercial graduates five 
years after completion of their 
secondary work. 


use and market to advantage. Per- 
sonality can be developed and atti- 
tudes changed until the remark of 
the boy that came to class the first 
week of school saying, “Well, I have 


“The model grocery store is used as a means for demonstrating the 
fundamentals of the selling process.”’ 


Mr. Louis on extreme left. 


had every one-semester course of- 
fered in the school,” to the remark at 
the last meeting of the class at the 
end of the semester, “If I enroll as 
a postgraduate, may I continue in the 
consumer education course next se- 
mester?” There is no doubt of the 
value of such courses for students 
whose lack of achievement has re- 
sulted in an unhappy and unproduc- 
tive school experience. It is not 
necessary to mention the achieve- 
ments of pupils entering these 
courses because of their own interest 
and enthusiasm, 


A Course in Business Orientation 


At Shaw High School, East Cleve- 
land, Ohio, all students entering the 
commercial courses in their sopho- 
more year are enrolled in a business 
orientation course. This course 
serves as a tryout and exploratory 
course for these students. [he 
course is divided into three six-\ eek 
sections, consisting of a six - week 
tryout period of retail trade pra. tice 
and similar periods of bookkeeping 
and shorthand. During this pe -iod 
the student is given prognostic and 
aptitude tests in each of these ficlds. 
The cases are few in which an «ve- 
nue of interest can not be f« ind 
suited to the ability of the stu: cnt. 
The results of 
this work scrve 
as guide in 
planning anc di- 
recting ihe 
courses to be fol- 
lowed during the 
remainder o! the 
student’s co m- 
mercial work. It 
is needless to say 
that the percent- 
age of failures in 
the shorthand 
and bookkeeping 
courses has 
shown a decided 
dropping off 
since the inaugu- 
ration of this 
program. 

The average 
independ- 
ent merchant 
recognizes his in- 
ability to spend 
much time train- 
ing his employ- 
ees. He knows 
that it should be 
done, but admits that he has done 
little about it. His time is occupied 
with problems of ways and means 
to obtain greater volume of sales, 
satisfactory margin of profit, dis- 
play problems, seeing the unceas- 
ing number of salesmen and 
of numerous other details such 
as credit policies, turnover of 
slow moving items, etc. He does 
not have the time to institute or to 
take the initiative in organizing an 
integrated course of training. Con- 
sequently, much of the information 
and sales training of his employees 
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is of the “catch-as-catch-can” variety. 
This results in a type of sales pro- 
cedure which is not effective. Pre- 
paratory to the setting up of courses 
in Retail Trade Practice, interviews 
explaining the proposed project to 
merchants of the community are 
well worth the time needed to com- 
plete this work. It is of great im- 
portance to seek the support and co- 
operation of the merchant at the time 
0: the interview. The compilation of 
a list of needs of accomplishments 
and salient points for stress are the 
ciief results of these conferences 
with the furniture dealer, druggist, 
food merchant, salesman of ready to 
wear goods, automobile dealer, and 
o vner of a service station. 

A list of representative sugges- 
tions gleaned from these talks incor- 
porate the following as most impor- 
tant: 


Knowledge of product 
Ability to follow instructions 
Exercise of initiative 
Importance of proper approach 
>. Courtesy 
Honesty 
Proper use of fractions 
s. Ability to read scales 
°. Wrapping of packages 
10. Self assurance and self confidence 
This list could be made very 
lengthy if all suggestions were given 
by all merchants interviewed. Inter- 
est has always been marked from the 
start when the merchant sees that his 
opinions and suggestions are to be 
considered. This method of ap- 
proach does much to break down the 
scepticism of the merchant that this 
is a school-teacherish attempt rather 
than a way of meeting the practical 
every day problems of the retail mer- 
chant. 


Bases for Cooperation 


The cooperation of either the 
chamber of commerce or of one of 
the service clubs, such as the Kiwanis 
or Rotary Club, serves to give the 
necessary tie-up between school and 
community. The co-ordination of co- 
operative work is facilitated by for- 
ward looking members of these or- 
ganizations. 

The apprentice system of training 
was founded on a learning-by-doing 
philosophy. Every retailer knows 
that to get the product into the hands 
of the consumer, or to get him to 
feel it, or try it on, or experience 
the satisfaction it will give, is half 
the selling process. The creation of 
student interest ceases to be a prob- 
lem with the classroom equipment 
and organization suggested in the 
accompanying illustration. The 
model grocery store is used as a 
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means for demonstrating the funda- 
mentals of the selling process. By 
experimentation, movable chairs 
have been found better suited to the 
needs of these classes than the con- 
ventional stationary desk and seat or 
conference table arrangement. 


Letters to nationai advertisers ask- 
ing for their cooperation in supply- 
ing dummy cartons, cans, advertis- 
ing and display material has resulted 
in a ready response to the request. 
The writer has found that a letter 
asking the local representative of na- 
tionally advertised products to call 
and visit the class room results in the 
receipt of greater cooperation on the 
part of the manufacturer. The local 
wholesale companies will always pro- 
vide or obtain quantities of dummy 
merchandise for display work if 
given a satisfactory explanation of 
the work and how it is to be under- 
taken. Other physical equipment 
should include computing scales, 
cash register, wrapping paper, sales 
pads, price tags, and display tables. 
Much of this equipment can be ob- 
tained by rental, loan, outright gift 
or by purchase. 

The method of procedure of this 
class calls for the rapid assimilation 
of basic fundamental principles of 


‘the selling process. This work is 


then followed by a study of store ar- 
rangement, a study of price, margin, 
makeup, inventory. These principles 
are brought out by discussion, group 
work and observation of community 
practice. 


Extra Class Activities 


One “outside activity” each week 
is incorporated into the class routine. 
This may be in the nature of a field 
trip, a sales representative of a na- 
tionally advertised product, a sound 
film or sound and film strip presen- 
tation by a manufacturer’s represen- 
tative of sales training methods used 
by his company in training company 
salesmen. 


The district manager of one of the 
large evaporated milk companies has 
directed discussion and_ presented 
problems of his salesmen in their 


A bibliography of manufacturers sup- 
plying dummy material, cartons, display 


material, and of companies offering sound 
film strips; record and film strips will be 
provided by Robert P. Louis, Shaw High 
School, East Cleveland, Ohio, upon re- 
cetpt of 15c to cover cost of duplicating 
and postage. 


contacts with retail outlets at regular 
intervals throughout the course. 
These contacts and use of represen- 
tatives of the business world are very 
valuable for student acceptance and 
response has shown that the develop- 
ment of the individual by such meth- 
ods is far more effective than by the 
“spoon-fed” chapter-a-day method. 
Needless to say, interest is main- 
tained at a high pitch throughout the 
semester as variation of presentation 
and methods are experienced. 

Students showing marked en- 
thusiasm, interest, and aptitude for 
this work are given the opportunity 
to spend an agreed upon amount of 
time in stores of the community. 
First of all, this work needs to be 
entered upon with a definite under- 
standing between student and mer- 
chant and should be embodied in a 
signed agreement of both parties. It 
is of importance that each “co-op” 
student when taking part in this 
phase of the program should receive 
no remuneration other than the sug- 
gestions and advice of the merchant. 
Each student must write a compre- 
hensive report of all activities in 
which he takes part during each pe- 
riod of activity. This report is given 
to the teacher and turned over to the 
merchant at the check-up interview 
of teacher and merchant. The oral 
reports by the participating students 
to their classmates has been very in- 
structive and worth the time devoted 
to this work. A number of mer- 
chants have asked for direct criticism 
of their organizations to be given by 
these students in their reports. These 
reports have been given in the spirit 
asked for and it is the belief of the 
cooperating merchants that they have 
profited by the frank reporting of 
the student observers. This phase of 
the work has been successful in so 
far as the merchants taking part in 
this activity are looking forward to 
the renewal of the work next se- 
mester and have suggested that stu- 
dents be given an opportunity to 
spend more time in this work. Stu- 
dent acceptance is noted by requests 
of students not taking part in the 
activity asking how and what they 
must do to improve their work so as 
to be permitted to participate. 

Practical demonstration, pupil par- 
ticipation and discussion has been 
given precedence over the textbook 
assignment, question and answer 
method. The basic textbook has 
served as a guide book and for ref- 
erence in clearing up moot ques- 
tions. The comment of one student 
near the close of the semester is 
worth mentioning, “I don’t see why 
more classes can’t be taughi this 
way.” 


1] 


Why Teach Business Law? 


N a recent follow-up study which 
the author made among the for- 
mer commercial course students of 
the Nyack High School, Nyack, New 
York, one of the questions asked 
dealt with the number of those who 
had taken commercial law in high 
school who had found it useful vo- 
cationally. Of fifty-one boys who 
had taken the subject, seventeen or 
33.3 per cent reported that they had 
made use of the subject to an appre- 
ciable extent in their work, while 
twenty-one out of eighty-one girls, 
or 25.9 per cent reported using it vo- 
cationally. These low percentages of 
usefulness were rather surprising, 
when one considers that law is a re- 
quirement for the commercial cer- 
tificate in New York State high 
The natural question that 
would come to the person reading 
the above results would be, “Why 
have a subject which only 30 per cent 
of the people who take it can use vo- 
cationally included as a requirement 
for all the students who seek the 
commercial diploma ?” 

When one reflects somewhat long- 
er however, he remembers that law 
is supposed to have some value for 
not only the businessman, but also 
the individual in his private life and 
society in general. With the thought 
in mind of discovering the validity 
of these claims to other values other 
than vocational use, a group of for- 
mer students were sent question- 
naires in which they were asked this 
question, “If you were in high school 
again, and had your choice about 
taking commercial law, would you 
elect to take it?” They were also 
asked to briefly indicate the main 
for their decision. Out of 
sixty-two replies received, fifty-two 
or 83.9 per cent reported that they 
would take the subject of their own 
free will. This per cent of favorable 
returns should indicate to teachers 
of commercial law that the subject 
does have real value for the students 
taking it, not only from a vocational 
but a social standpoint as well. 


schools. 


reason 
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by Harold E. Hyde 


Vestal Central School 
Vestal, New York 


A short summary of the reasons 
advanced for their decisions should 
be helpful to teachers of the course 
and to counsellors for educational 
and vocational guidance. Out of 
forty-four replies which indicated the 
reason for answering that they would 
take it, twenty-two said they found 
the general knowledge of law helpful 
in everyday life, twelve put it to di- 
rect vocational use, four said it was 
valuable as a safeguard against costly 
mistakes due to ignorance of the law, 
three indicated that it gave a clearer 
idea of business operations, two men- 
tioned as of first value its thought 
training possibilities, and one girl 
found the course the most enjoyable 
and interesting one in high school. 


Of the ten who indicated that they 
would not elect it, four had found 
no vocational use for it, two had had 
no chance to use it anywhere, two 
thought it too general and not prac- 
tical enough, and two thought too 
much subject matter was attempted 
in too short a time. 

A few of the comments might be 
valuable to teachers, guidance coun- 


sellors and curriculum builders, 
Some of the outstanding ones follow: 


“Many times my knowledge of sundry 
items connected with this subject have 
more than repaid me for the time I 
took to study the subject.” 


“It develops your mind to a \ery 
great extent and also familiarizes you 
citizen should 


with laws which every 


know.” 

“Commercial Law has given me a 
chance to answer many people righ or 
wrong. I have had many argunints 
about the law and always my com) ser- 
cial law has come in handy. [ would 
not hesitate to take it over again.” 


“T find in business today that t cre 
is a call for the understanding of t:ch- 
nical interpretations of questions and 
subjects. In this respect, I find ‘hat 
knowledge of Commercial Law comes 
in very handy.” 


“Tgnorance of the law is no excuse.” 


“It gives one a basic knowledge to 
which common sense can be added 


when problems come up in busine--.” 


“The Commercial Law course gives 
one an idea of his rights and _ restric- 
tions in business and everyday life. A 
helpful course—don’t discontinue it.” 


“Commercial Law gives the average 
man a general idea of how to transact 
everyday business, sign legal papers, 
and it also gives a citizen a thorough 
knowledge of the U. S. Government, 
its laws, and how to abide by them.” 


“Ves, providing more than one-half 
year was given in which to complete 
the subject. The subject is too compli- 
cated to accomplish even the essential 
thoughts. More time should be given 
to the first section, ‘Contracts’ upon 
which the rest of the subject is based.” 


“T would expect a closer relationship 
between actual business law and _ the 
problems attacked in school. There ts 
not enough practicality in the text.” 


“If offered on the same basis as the 
present, there is entirely too much sub- 
ject matter to cover in a half year to 
fully understand the material. As given 
at present, it amounts to cramming suf- 
ficient information to pass the Regents.” 


“Two weeks after the final 
think I forgot the subject completely 
and have never recalled anything from 
it since.’ It was too impersonal and im- 
practical for a young high school stu- 
dent, unless he was going into law.” 


test I 
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N a recent article in the Atlantic 
Monthly, Dr. J. Anthony de Haas 
says that one of the distinct mala- 
dies from which American education 
is suffering is that we sacrifice con- 
tent for method. Certainly it would 
be very difficult to find a better ex- 
ample of this anywhere in second- 
ary education than in present meth- 
ods of presenting the subject of book- 
kceping. By this I mean the whole 
bulance sheet approach as present- 
e! with considerable time spent on 
“the bookkeeping equation” and “the 
increase and decrease of assets” or 
“‘he increase and decrease of pro- 
prietorship.” It was my privilege 
recently, at a teachers’ meeting, to 
hear a very fine presentation of how 
t. handle this approach by one who, 
I am certain, is an excellent teacher. 
\Ve were told that a knowledge of the 
balance sheet is the foundation of 
ail bookkeeping and that when a 
pupil understands certain theories 
concerning increase and decrease of 
assets, he should find no trouble in 
deciding the debits and credits to be 
recorded in bookkeeping. The prin- 
cipal fly in the ointment is that the 
first of these assertions is not the 
truth, and that most high school boys 
and girls never will understand the 
application of these theories to 
journalizing. 

The term, the bookkeeping equa- 
tion, seems to assume either that 
there is only one bookkeeping equa- 
tion or that, if there are others, they 
are of little significance. The equa- 
tion that proprietors and managers 
want to see above all others is net 
investment + net profit = _ net 
worth with special interest in the 
net profit. The possibility of the 
equation net investment — net loss 
= net worth keeps many awake 
nights and others away from golf 
courses. Do you think the equation, 
assets — liabilities = net worth, or 
any transposition of this equation, 
ever caused anybody, other than stu- 
dents of bookkeeping to lose sleep? 

Early in the present century the 
fox and hound problems of mathe- 
matics were used as the classic ex- 
ample of useless, yes foolish, waste 
of time. The excuse for their place 
in texts on mathematics had been 
that they were valuable as a means 
of “teaching pupils to think.” = I 
have never been able to decide 
whether “increase” is the fox and 
“decrease” the hound or vice versa, 
but there is one thing of which I am 
very sure, and that is, that theoriz- 
ing at length about increase and de- 
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First Year Bookkeeping in High School 


by Kelsey C. Atticks 


Brookline High School 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


crease of assets or increase and de- 
crease of proprietorship is not one 
whit more helpful to bookkeepers in 
deciding the debits and credits of 
most business transactions than 
were the old fox and hound prob- 
lems in doing the engineering work 
for the construction of Boulder Dam. 


Assumptions in the Balance 
Sheet Approach 


We are told that a credit shows 
a decrease of assets, an increase of 
liabilities or an increase of pro- 
prietorship. A credit of $100 to 
the cash account shows a decrease 
of assets of $100. A credit of $100 
to notes payable shows an increase 
of liabilities of $100. We are also 
told that a credit to sales shows a 
decrease of the asset merchandise. 
Now the natural assumption would 
be that it would be a decrease of 
$100. But usually the goods sold 
did not cost $100. Deep water? Or 
does a credit to sales show an in- 
crease in proprietorship? If the sale 
was at a profit, proprietorship was 
increased by the profit, not $100. 
How enlightening in deciding that 
sales should be credited for $100! 
Then take a purchase of postage 
stamps for $10 and the payment of 
$10 for telephone or another service 
already received. When the expense 
account is debited you have the 
stamps on hand, an asset, but have 
nothing tangible to show for the past 
service. How simple to explain these 
two debits to the boy or girl fifteen 
or sixteen years of age on the usual 
basis of “increase and decrease.” 
Did the educator who started this 
line of reasoning expect us to begin 
teaching the merchandising group by 
“costing sales?” But have I forgot- 
ten the wonderful opportunity that it 
affords to “Teach the pupil to think ?” 
Or does the teacher just teach the 
pupil to think what he has been 
taught to think when using this ma- 
terial ? 


A grocer once said to me, “I find 
that my delivery expense is costing 
me too much.” He didn’t say, my de- 
livery expense is decreasing my pro- 
prietorship too much. If there is any 
one most important question in the 
mind of the business executive that 
must be answered by the bookkeep- 


er and therefore should be upper- 
most in his mind, it is, “What will it 
cost and what will be the returns?” 
“The returns” connotes much that 
may be confusing in the beginning 
to high school boys and girls. “What 
a thing costs and what it produces” 
is language of the general high school 
vocabulary. But “costs value’ and 
“produces value” were in the old mis- 
used rules for journalizing and there- 
fore are anathema. Whether we like 
it or not, the construction and in- 
terpretation of all nominal accounts 
hinges on what they cost, and what 
returns the same accounts produce, 
either directly or indirectly. Of 
course, “We must not ride any good 
horse to death.” Generalizations 
must be used only when and where 
they will be helpful. 


Generalizations as a Basis for 
Articulation 


The thinking of the bookkeeper 
and of the bookkeeping student 
should follow the line of bookkeeping 
procedures. To journalize intelligent- 
ly a student must understand how 
each book of original entry expresses 
equal debits and credits, and the func- 
tions of separate ledger accounts as 
they affect the profit and loss state- 
ment and the balance sheet. Periodic 
accounts are closed directly or indi- 
rectly into Profit and Loss not into 
Proprietorship. To close books intel- 
ligently the student must understand 
the function of the Profit and Loss 
account. Why ask high school boys 
and girls to bridge the chasm between 
journalizing of individual transac- 
tions and changes in proprietorship 
with a single generalization? There 
never will be any difficulty in having 
pupils understand that net profit in- 
creases proprietorship and that net 
loss decreases it by the amount of the 
net profit or the net loss. 

I have no objection whatever to the 
balance sheet approach if it is given 
the importance that it deserves. I see 
no reason why it may not be worth 
a full half-hour of time in which the 
pupil may be given the terms, assets, 
liabilities, net worth and balance sheet 
in a form that he may use them for 
reference until they become a useful 
part of his vocabulary. But I rule 
out entirely the use of the word equa- 
tion at this stage in the teaching of 
bookkeeping. Some years ago I took 
a list of words from explanatory ma- 
terial of the beginning pages of book- 
keeping texts. A test was given on 
the list to all English classes of the 
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tenth year in Brookline High School. 
This test showed that sixteen per cent 
of the pupils taking bookkeeping 
knew the meaning of the word equa- 
tion. I would rule this term out 
at this point because it is not an es- 
sential of a first presentation of the 
bookkeeping cycle. 1 would remind 
you that bookkeepers and accountants 
succeeded with their work long be- 
fore educators discovered “the 
bookkeeping equation.” First year 
bookkeeping in high school should 
be cumulative, beginning with abso- 
lute essentials in their simplest form, 
and adding and repeating until the 
work of the entire bookkeeping cycle 
with special journals has been pre- 
sented. In doing this a few long-ac- 
cepted tenets of education that have 
been disregarded in the presentation 
of this subject should be given the 
place that they deserve. 


Problems given “To teach pupils 
to think” cannot be justified unless 
sometime they may have practical ap- 
plications, This has already received 
some attention. There is so much 
thought provoking material of a prac- 
tical nature beyond the scope of any 
one-year, high school course in book- 
keeping that there certainly can be no 
legitimate excuse for disregarding 
this tenet. 


Education Should Proceed from the 
Known to the Unknown 


While sixteen per cent of our pu- 
pils knew the use of the word equa- 
tion, ninety-five per cent knew the 
word approximately, an equally diffi- 
cult word. Why the difference? Ap- 
proximately is a part of the general 
school vocabulary while equation is 
not. For this reason, until general 
principles have been thoroughly 
learned, I would use General Ex- 
pense rather than Administrative 
Expense and _ Periodic Accounts 
rather than Nominal or Tempo- 
rary Proprietorship Accounts. The 
words general and periodic are 
common to the high school vocabu- 
lary. The classification as nominal, 
temporary proprietorship, or peri- 
odic accounts has no value in ac- 
tual accounting and is given no 
time whatever in one of America’s 
best schools of accounting. The 
only excuse for a classification of this 
kind is to help the student to keep 
in mind the nature of the entire group 
of accounts. Such accounts are kept 
for a definite period of time to show 
expenses, losses, revenues or gains 
of a business for that period. The 
word periodic, being a part of the 
general school vocabulary, may serve 
a useful purpose. Either of the 
other designations just adds useless 
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learning of a new term. As a rule 
the experience ot the pupil has been 
with small amounts of money. Such 
amounts should be used in teaching 
principles and then larger amounts 
in applying the same principles. 


Education Should Be a ‘Drawing 
Out Process’’ Not ‘Pouring In’”’ 


No other subject has ever given 
the resourceful teacher a better op- 
portunity to apply this principle, The 
great dissatisfaction with the old rules 
tor journalizing resulted from the 
fact that teachers used them for in- 
ductive methods of instruction. Good 
teaching of elementary bookkeeping 
must use deductive methods, devel- 
oping general principles to tie to- 
gether material that would often be 
forgotten except for such generaliza- 
tions. Calling these generalizations 
rules makes little difference unless it 
should lead teachers back to the old 
mistake as to their use. 


In so far as possible we should 
avoid having pupils do written work 
that they do not understand. No pu- 
pil will ever journalize business 
transactions intelligently unless he 
knows the principal functions of the 
accounts to be debited and credited. 
The ledger account approach is the 
logical one because it can use actual 
situations from the beginning and 
gives a minimum of work that the 
pupil cannot understand. [| have 
seen actual transactions recorded di- 
rectly in ledger accounts of the stand- 
ard type where no intelligent ac- 
countant would have advised other- 
wise. Of course the single entry cash 
book is a ledger account with Cash. 
I have no quarrel with those who 
wish to teach it as the first account 
but see little reason for designating 
such use “the cash book approach.” 
“The balance sheet approach” seems 
to be a misnomer. I should call it 
a pre-approach because it is followed 
by either the “ledger account ap- 
proach” or “the journal approach.” 
When the balance sheet approach was 
introduced it was claimed that it 
would enable the pupil to understand 
work that he did not comprehend 
when other approaches were used. 
This claim has never been realized in 
high schools. A waste of valuable 
time has been the principal outcome 
of its use. 


A Few Ideas at a Time 


Pupils should not be confronted 
with too many new ideas in any one 
piece of work. Many educators have 
taken the tenet preceding this one so 
seriously that they have denied the 
right of a teacher to have pupils copy 
new model books for the purpose of 


learning arrangement. The result of 
this extreme attitude has frequently 
been such poor mechanical work that 
many pupils have little or no power 
to use the theory that is learned. In 
the beginning, pupils cannot decide 
what entries are to be made anid at 
the same time learn arrangement of 
new forms. 

If we are to have effective teach- 
ing, pupils who work slowly, regard- 
less of the reasons, must be sep- 
arated from those who work more 
rapidly and accurately. If they ‘ake 
into consideration the entire record 
of each pupil, teachers of junior 
business training should, with fai: ac- 
curacy, be able to separate pupils ‘ito 
these two groups. Nevertheless be- 
cause of the age of the pupils, t:ere 
will always be some who shoul be 
changed from each group to the 
other at the end of one or ‘wo 
months. If this is to be done, the 
beginning of the two courses 1 ust 
be alike. The work of the slow di- 
visions has been designated as © er- 
sonal use bookkeeping” or “nonvy ca- 
tional bookkeeping.” Pupils passing 
on that level should not be admitted 
to stenographic or machine courses. 
Too often politics steps in and there 
are wholesale failure lists, meaning 
poor teaching in stenographic 
groups. Experience has proved that 
this is absolutely unnecessary. Nev- 
ertheless, if we cannot show a parent 
that we have given the son or daugh- 
ter every opportunity to qualify for 
our vocational classes, pressure from 
without will nullify every construc- 
tive step that we may take. 

The fact that we have ability 
grouping in bookkeeping can never 
justify a difficult presentation of fun- 
damental principles to one group and 
an easier presentation to another. The 
simplest possible presentation is best 
for all high school groups until all 
essentials of the bookkeeping cycle 
have been covered. 


Why Results Have Been Unsatis- 
factory and What We Can Do 
About It 


When the bookkeeping courses of 
the business colleges were transferred 
to high schools, the results were very 
unsatisfactory. Educators sought to 
remedy this by changing in many 
cases from the journal approach to 
the ledger account approach and then 
to the balance sheet approach. Be- 
cause these changes did not mate- 
rially improve matters, in many cases 
we stopped teaching bookkeeping and 
began teaching facts about bookkeep- 
ing. The objective test was our sal- 
vation. Here we could succeed. Now 
The National Clerical Ability Tests 

(Concluded on page 18) 
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Typewriting for Adults 


HE written word is the very soul 

of our culture. From the time when 
our ancestors scratched directions on 
the sands, and chiseled signs in the 
rocks and the final evolution to 
hieroglyphics and the alphabet, the 
purpose was not for leisure or art 
but the necessity for men to preserve 
ideas as part of the increasing com- 
plexities of a hurrying civilization. 
Tne work of the monks in the mid- 
die ages still remains as the best ex- 
aiples of penmanship in its most 
b-autifully embellished form, but it is 
its neatness and legibility that gives 


- it its first importance. 


It was their handiwork that gave 
inipetus to the demand for books 
aid more books. The need for rapid 
duplication was solved by the print- 
ing press, but here, too, neatness and 
legibility was the prime factor. With 
the growth of commerce and industry 
came the necessity for more rapid 
output of written work that had to be 
done by hand, and was finally solved 
by the writing machine. Here again, 
more important than the speed was 
the clarity and ease of writing. 

By 1880 the writing machine be- 
came a practical reality and the first 
typists were graduated from the 
Y. W. C. A. in New York shortly 
afterward. The machines were crude 
and there was no definite method for 
its use but it nevertheless enabled 
production of more and better work. 
Since then typewriters have become 
compact, precise, easily-handled ma- 
chines with unbelievable speed-writ- 
ing possibilities, with perhaps as 
many finding service for personal use 
as there are in business. 

Yet somehow, the typewriter has 
always been considered as purely a 
machine for business use. It was 
natural therefore, that all approach 
should be made from a commercial 
standpoint, so that the technique of 
teaching typewriting primarily as 
penmanship was crowded out by the 
too early inclusion of business terms 
and forms. This meant that people 
who wanted to use the typewriter for 
personal reasons either had to wade 
through an uninteresting procedure 
of form and drill or pick out the 
letters as best they could with two 
or three fingers. Hence it is that 
thousands of people today—and I 
have in mind especially writers, news- 
paper people, salesmen, and_ yes, 
even typewriter salesmen themselves 
among whom you rarely find one 
with touch typing ability-—struggle 
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through the stress and strain of 
“hunt and peck” because the need for 
rapid writing has far over-reached 
the educational sources to provide a 
simplified method for immediately ef- 
fective use of the typewriter. 


Typewriting as Penmanship 


In high school, academic students 
are scared away from the typing 
class because of its commercial as- 
pects, and many schools still limit 
typewriting to those taking commer- 
cial courses only. Yet typewritten 
papers in any classes are invariably 
graded higher. The student entering 
college or university finds that type- 
writing is an essential not included 
in the curriculum although typewrit- 
ten work is demanded by the profes- 


sors, Of greater importance than 
the demand by the professors is the 
student’s need for rapid writing abil- 
ity in order to properly keep up with 
all the work. A short effective course 
in typewriting as penmanship would 
make an ideal orientation course in 
any college or university since only 
two or three weeks of practice would 
be sufficient to enable a working 
knowledge of correct touch typing. 
This is made possible in this course 
for adults through the elimination of 
repetitious drill work so as to main- 
tain a maximum degree of concentra- 
tion at all times and exclusion of all 
phases of commercial approaches 
characterizing the day school texts. 
Adult students who can seldom av- 
erage more than two evenings a week 
for any type of school work will 
nevertheless find themselves acquir- 
ing touch typing ability in a few 
weeks’ time with a foundation for 
progressively expert typing as the 
use of the typewriter increases. It 
is this one point of having the be- 
ginning student follow the motions 


of the expert typist from the very 
outset that enables the development 
of rapid typewriting immediately 
following the control of the keyboard 
by touch. But before I go further 
into the details of this method I 
should like to explain how it actu- 
ally started :— 

“It doesn’t seem logical that it 
should take such indefinite periods 
of practice to master a keyboard— 
of only 40 keys when six of the fin- 
gers control four keys each and the 
other two fingers control eight keys 
each,” stated Mr. Sutton, a student 
at Bell Evening High School, to me 
three years ago. 

He was a middle-aged man—an 
accountant in a large industrial firm 
in the vicinity—and his “hunt and 
peck” on the typewriter was inade- 
quate for the work he had to pro- 
duce. He didn’t have time to attend 
a business school; he tried home 
study courses time and again with 
discouraging results, and finally reg- 
istered in my evening school class. 

It irked and worried him to drill 
incessantly on lessons that seemed in- 
creasingly monotonous because of the 
uninteresting arrangement and dull 
repetition. After a period of four 
months, two evenings a week, he had 
a touch control of the keyboard in a 
slow, poking way. This didn’t please 
him at all, but we had followed the 
text carefully so what more could 
we do? 

Having finally gained a touch con- 
trol of the keyboard he was more 
than ever disturbed that it should 
have taken so long to accomplish so 
relatively little. To illustrate his con- 
tention he placed his hand on a piece 
of paper and drew the outline of his 
fingers. In each outline he wrote the 
keys each finger typed, then stood up, 
and with a challenge in his voice de- 
manded, “Why should such a com- 
pact idea as this become so compli- 
cated and unnecessarily drawn-out in 
its application ?” 

Well, it shouldn’t be, and the suc- 
cess of this short, comprehensive 
course in typing for adults in four of 
the Los Angeles evening schools 
proves conclusively that courses in 
touch typing can be shortened consid- 
erably and at the same time gain in 
effectiveness. 

Regardless of the system we em- 
ploy in mastering the keyboard by 
touch we have a handicap of about 
75 per cent against us before we even 
start, due to the haphazardly ‘un- 
balanced arrangement of the so- 
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called ‘universal keyboard.” Profes- 
sor Dvorak’s research in this mat- 
ter as the Director of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching the Study of Typewriting, 
leaves no room whatever for doubt 
or argument on that score. Take any 
word or group of words and follow 
them out on the Dvorak Keyboard. 
Notice the almost perfectly balanced 
alternate motion as compared with 
the predominating one-handed mo- 
tion of the universal keyboard. How- 
ever, the principles so clearly de- 
tailed in Professor Dvorak’s book, 
Typewriting Behavior, can be ap- 
plied very advantageously to the uni- 


logical procedure would be to devel- 
op the free motion of the expe’ at 
the very outset. 

The definite nature of y- 
board’s slantness mai sary 
to maintain a free mot: from one 
bank to the other, and a continuous, 
relaxed minimized motion from key 
to key in order to develop speed with 
accuracy. That is, in order to keep 
a consistently free hand motion it is 
necessary to have that motion con- 
form easily and freely to the slanted 
control of the keyboard. Therefore, 
all freedom of motion is throttled at 
the very mention of “home row” piv- 
oting. But worse still, “home row” 


3” 


which the high speeds of champion 
typists would be impossible. How- 
ever, the evil is not alone in the physi- 
ca! and mental strain but in the 
other typing 
birth to. 

This special course in typing for 
adults not only adheres consistently 
to the scientifically correct proce- 
dures for “balanced and minimized 
motion control” but has as its chief 
feature the complete keyboard devel- 
opment in eight lessons, averaging 
one hour per lesson. First, it gives 
the complete middle bank without 
benefit of pivoting the fourth fingers 
to establish immediate alternate })nd 


faults it gives 
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Simplified (Dvorak) Keyboard 


versal keyboard and should be studied 
by every teacher and student of typ- 


ing. 
Balanced Motion Control 


We come now to the basic principle 
in the teaching and learning of touch 
typing, and because this principle 
forms the foundation for progressive- 
ly expert typing it is vitally impor- 
tant to establish it with the very first 
lesson. Briefly, this principle is “bal- 
anced motion control.” The total 
lack of this balanced motion con- 
trol application to date is perhaps 
the main reason why it has hereto- 
fore taken so long and awkward a 
time to teach an immediately effective 
use of the typewriter by touch. 

In order to avoid reflective com- 
parisons with the leading touch sys- 
tems now in use we can limit the ex- 
planations of this new course for 
adults to a simple illustration or two. 
But first, to get a better picture of 
this “balanced motion control” let us 
keep in mind the expert typist whose 
fingers move nimbly and freely over 
the keyboard without benefit of an- 
chorage on “home keys.” How then 
did the experts become experts? 
Many years of typing finally loosens 
the typing motions in spite of, rather 
than because of the method the key- 
board was taught. Therein lies the 
proof to the unpardonable, illogi- 
cal, inconsistent “home row” fal- 
lacy. The experts use a complete- 
ly free hand motion, yet beginning 
tvpists are forced to maintain an an- 
chorage to the “home row” when the 
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eliminates any semblance of the bal- 
ance demanded by the slanted key- 
board. 

Take as an illustration the “5 t g 
b” control for the first finger of the 
left hand. Notice the awkward po- 
sition of the hand as the finger 
pushes each key (it is impossible to 
strike freely with the fourth finger 
pivoted on the “a’’) so that the hand 
loses its relationship to the slanted 
keyboard. When the finger pushes 
the “5” it causes the wrist to bend 
awkwardly and forces the elbow 
against the body; when it pushes 
down the “‘b” it throws the elbow out 
crookedly and puts the hand position 
entirely out of alignment with the 
keyboard slantness as well as involv- 
ing many unnecessary motions. This 
is hardly to be considered proper 
ground work for the expert typist 
who maintains a free and minimized 
motion technique that conforms to the 
slanted keyboard from the tips of the 
fingers right on out to the elbows. 
Indications of incorrect motions are 
evidenced in the “flapping” of elbows 
and predominance of errors in the 
so-called ‘“‘reach keys.” 

Professor Dvorak explains the 
impracticability of the “home row” 
anchorages very carefully and clearly 
in Typewriting Behavior as “neuro- 
muscular tension.” This tension pre- 
cludes any possibility for the relaxa- 
tion so vital to freedom of motion for 
effortless typing, and is the largest 
single impediment to giving the oper- 
ation of typing over to the effortless 
custody of the reflex order, without 


Standard Keyboard 


motion. Then follows motion con- 
trol of the entire keyboard by means 
of finger-control drills down and up 
without benefit of anchorage for the 
fourth fingers. The tendency for 
“home row” dependency is entirely 
eliminated with these finger-control 
drills. Each succeeding lesson de- 
velops four new letters of the key- 
board in balanced progression. 

There will be few teachers, if 
any, who will believe this is possi- 
ble. However, the results speak for 
themselves—the complete keyboard 
by touch, including capitals, charac- 
ters, and numbers in eight lessons 
of about one hour each. More than 
that, at the rate of two hours an eve- 
ning, two evenings a week, the av- 
erage student types upwards of 40 
words per minute in one semester of 
five months. Some have done 50 
words per minute, with the very 
minimum of 25 words per minute for 
a 60-year old woman who now does 
all the typing for her church com- 
mittees. The rate of increase in 
speed for typists compares to the 
rate of learning for beginners for 
the same period of time. That is, 
the average rate of increase is 25 
to 40 words more per minute in the 
five-month semester. Broken down 
to actual hours of application the av- 
erage accomplishment is 25 to 40 
words per minute in 24 hours of ac- 
tual practice. On this basis it can be 
included very easily in any school 
schedule or program. 

That is the answer to my evening 
school student of three years ago. 
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Grading Papers in Office Practice 


O doubt the teaching profession 
N would be more attractive if some 
satisfactory way of eliminating the 
marking of papers and grading of 
students’ work could be found. 

In talking to a class of seniors 

made the statement that I would 
enjoy teaching so much more if I 
could eliminate the marking of papers 
and the grading of students. I told 
them an award would be made to 
the individual or class that would 
devise some plan to eliminate grad- 
ing routine and at the same time 
teach honesty, responsibility and ini- 
tative. The class voted to take up 
tie challenge. The illustrated grade 
:heet is the plan I agreed to allow 
tais class to manage and operate 
tne class work and grade the indi- 
viduals accordingly. 

The sheet illus- 
trated is the result 
cf this  experi- 
ment. The plan 
has been used ten 
years without a 
change. All class- 
es since that time 
have been asked to 
suggest changes 
out no changes 
have been sug- 
gested. The orig- 
inators this 
plan agreed that 
the teacher should 
have place 
where he could 
express himself in 
this grading sys- 
tem. The class 
voted that the 
teacher grade on 
general qualifica- 
tions class 
work, 


Student Initiative 


Before putting this plan into op- 
eration the class elects a chairman 
to take charge of the entire group. 
This chairman then appoints two 
members for each subject to take 
charge of the tests in the following: 
spelling, typing, shorthand home 
work, budgets and transcription 
work. 

The class listed the following 
seven divisions according to their im- 
portance : 

General qualifications 
Spelling tests 
Typing tests 
Shorthand tests 
Class work 

Home work 

Budgets 
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The grade in general qualifica- 
tions is based on promptness, person- 
al appearance, politeness, attitude, 
dependability, and effort. 

The grade in spelling is made up 
of an average from twenty tests of 
fifty words each. The student must 
be able to spell seventy-five per cent 
of the words in order to receive a 
passing grade. 

The grade in typing is made up 
of an average taken from twenty 
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typing tests. These are standard 
tests sent out by the typewriter com- 
panies. 

The grade in shorthand is made 
up of an average taken from twenty 
tests selected from the Gregg News 
Letter. These tests are graded by 
the Gregg contest rules. ; 

The grade in class work is more 
or less subjective and is the teach- 
er’s estimate of the students ability 
judged by his work during the 
semester. 

The grade in home work is based 
upon the amount of practice the stu- 
dent does in preparing the assign- 
ment. In order to receive a grade 


of “A” the students must average 
1500 words per day . 

The grade on budgets is made up 
of an average of the grades received 
on the transcribed letters or articles. 
These twenty-five or thirty letters or 
articles contain approximately eight 
or ten thousand words. 


Grading Periods 


The first grade is computed at the 
end of ten weeks and the second at 
the end of the semester. The final 
grade is an average of the grades 
of each ten weeks as shown by the 
grade sheet. 

The daily operation of the class is 
very interesting. While the chair- 
man is marking the roll call, the 
committee in charge of the tran- 
scription, distributes the previous 
day’s work for 
correction. As this 
is being done, the 
daily home work 
is being recorded 
hy the home work 
committee. The 
chairman then 
reads the previous 
day’ s transerip- 
tion and this is 
corrected and 
graded. The class 
routine takes ten 
or fifteen minutes 
time after which 
they are ready for 
the day’s work. 
Tests are usually 
given on Wednes- 
day. The remaind- 
er of the time on 
test days is con- 
sumed in discuss- 
ing subjects, de- 
cided upon the 
week before. This gives the teacher 
an excellent opportunity to do some 
real guidance work. 


Standards for Grading 


In the grading arbitrary -values 
are given to the letters A, B, C, D, 
and F. 

While this plan may seem very 
complicated, it works exceptionally 
well after the organization is com- 
plete. The fine thing about this plan 
is the training in responsibility. They 
have a part to take in its successful 
operation and they know that if 
thev are not honest and reliable, they 
will be given low marks. 
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TENTATIVE STANDARDS FOR TYPING 


ACCURACY 
(For all semesters) 


Errors 
10 min. 


Errors Errors 
3 min. 5 min. 


0 0-1 
1 2-3 
3 4-5 
5- 6-7 


SPEED 


Ist 2nd 
Semes- Quar- 
ter Grade ter 


I 


D 
Cc 
B 
A 


‘lo Determine Grade: 

1 here will be two grades, shown as a frac- 
tion A/A. 

. Select the accuracy grade for the numerator. 

. Select the proper speed and semester grade 
for the denominator, 

. If the accuracy or speed grade does not 
equal the schedule, the fraction will be F/F. 


GRADE SHEET FOR STENOGRAPHY IV 


1. General Qualifications 

Graded by Instructor on: 
1. Promptness 
2. Personal Appearance 
3. Politeness 
. Attitude 
5. Dependability 
. Effort 


Spelling 
One lesson each week of 50 words. 
by No. of lessons. 

00 

B 

D 

E 
Typing Tests by regular schedule. 
Stenography Tests by regular schedule. 
Class work 


Averaged 


2d half 
110,000 
100,000 
95,000 


Db 40,000 88,000 


Budgets 
Example Budget of 35 letters 
A’s &x4 32 
s 5x3 B—3 
10x2 2 C—2 
7x1 D—1 
5 


F’s 
74 divided by 
Total 35 equals 2% or “ 
This budget graded “C” 
Final Score 
General 
Spelling 
Typing Test 
Test 
Class Recitations 
Home Work 
Budgets 


w | 


Average 
inal 
A—4 B—3 C—2 D—1 


Shorthand Greding Sheet 
not d 
pelling errors. 
Noticeable erasures 
Letters up to 150 words 
One error 
Two errors .. 
Three errors . 
Four or more .. 


Letters 150 to 300 words 


containing: 


Two and three 
Four and five 
Six or more 

Letters 300 to 500 words 
Jne and two erro s 
Three, four, five 
Six, seven errors 
Eight or more 


MARS 


SCALE FOR ESTIMATING 
MARGINS & PLACEMENT 


Words to 
a Line 


Words in 
Body Letter 


Margin 


Stops Set Spacing 


De suble 
Double 
Single 
Single 


FIRST YEAR BOOKKEEPING 
IN HIGH SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 14) 


and the experience of business men 
have shown the weakness of this type 
of training. 

There were three principal reasons 
why the methods of the business coi- 
lege failed in high schools—the age of 
the pupils, the length of time re- 
quired to cover a given unit of work, 
and the fact that slow pupils were 
expected to keep the pace set by those 
of high ability. The experience and 
business vocabulary of boys and 
girls of grade X is very different 
from that of the students who at- 
tend business colleges and schools of 
accounting. In these schools stu- 
dents cover as much material in one 


week as a high school class covers. 


in five to eight weeks. In business 
college or school of accounting all 
material of any approach has been 
covered in a short time. As a con- 
sequence, little of the material learned 
has been forgotten and it is easy for 
the student to grasp the relation of 
each part to the complete cycle. In 
high school, so much time has been 
consumed on approach that confusion 


is the result. To avoid such cor fu- 
sion, I repeat, we must use only 
essential material in its simplest form 
until we have covered the cycle \\ ith 
special journals. In business vol- 
leges and schools of accounting, tlicre 
is ability grouping, slow pupils ;nay 
be dropped, or there is individua! in- 
struction allowing different rates of 
progress. 

As long as we persist in disregard- 
ing the simple tenets of education 
set forth in this article and fail to 
recognize the difference between the 
work of the high school and that of 
schools of accounting, bookkeeping 
as a high school subject cannot com- 
mand the place that it deserves as 
both general and vocational educa- 
tion. On the other hand, if we swing 
from difficult presentations to the ex- 
treme represented by diversified rec- 
ord work that does not teach the 
fundamental principles of bookkeep- 
ing, we have a course that cannot 
be justified even as “bookkeeping for 
personal use.” 


North Carolina Contest 


G. H. Parker, state contest manager, has 
announced the individual and team win- 
ners of the 1939 North Carolina. High 


School Business Education Contest. The 


team winners and their scores were as 
follows: 


Event 


School 


Average Score 


lst Year Typewriting 
2nd Year Typewriting 
ist Year Shorthand 
2nd Year Shorthand 
lst Year Bookkeeping 


Dunn 
Durham 
Dunn 
2nd Year Bookkeeping 
Commercial Law Dunn 
Salesmanship 


General Business 


Old Fort 


Mooresville 


Wilmington 


Kannapolis 


Greensboro 


60 net words per minute 
68.2 net words per minute 
99.8% 

99.6% 


95.66 


( score: 105) 
11 


score: 125) 
score: 90) 
(possible score: 110) 


(possible score: 98) 
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— 
Errors 
A 0 0, 1, 2, 3 
B 1 4,5 
D 3 8, 9; 10 25-40 25-55 5 
ter ter 
C None 15-19 17-21 20-24 
B None 20-24 22.26 25-29 
None 25-29 27-31 30-34 
D 15-19 18-22 21-25 25-29 
C 20-24 23-27, 26-30» 30-34 
“ B 25-29 31-35. «35-39 
=D 25-29 27-31 «31-36 
C 30-34 32-36 34-38 36-41 
B 35-39 37-41 39-43. 41-45 
A 40-44 42-46 44-48 46-50 
B 40-44 42-46 44-48 45-49 
45-49. 47-51 49-53 50-54 
VD 35-39 37-41 39-43 40-44 
C 40-44 42-46 44-48 45-49 
B 45-49 47-51 49-53 50-54 
A 50-54 552-56 54-58 55-59 
VI 40-44 42-46 44-48 45-49 
45-49 47-51 49-53 50-54 
50-54 52-56 54-58 55-59 
55-59 57-61 559-63 60-64 
3. 
B 85-92 
D 70-76 
“te Ist ha 
A 55,000 
7. 
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Guidance in the Metropolitan 
School of Business 


UIDANCE concerns itself not so 

much with what kind of a voca- 
ton a student will choose, but what 
« student will find at the end of the 
road once he has made his voca- 
tional choice. One outstanding edu- 
citor advises the need of a guidance 
program when he says, “‘It is always 
important to know why we are in- 
t. rested in a certain topic. Interest in 
new ways indicates an open mind 
niade still more open by a feeling 
tiat all is not well. Our nation is 
searching to find what education can 
contribute to the solution of social 
and economic problems. Some men 
seem to feel that the miseducation 
of the past is largely responsible for 
ihe present social and economic catas- 
trophe. Others are attempting to 
adjudge to what extent education 
must assume responsibility for the 
socio-economic balance of the fu- 
ture.”? 


° Program of Guidance 


Metropolitan School of Business 
recognizes this need of guidance by 
the establishment of a three point 
guidance service. One on the post- 
high school level directly cooperating 
with the guidance officers and grad- 
uates of our high schools; junior 
colleges, and universities; a second 
internal counseling service during the 
students’ period of training; 
and a third in the cooperative 
placement service open to 
trainees. Part one of the plan at 
Metropolitan School of Busi- 
ness is to. organize a_school- 
contact service with principals, 
counselors, senior advisers, and 
heads of commercial depart- 
ments in the various Los 
Angeles high schools. One of 
the features of this contact 
work is the planning of tours 
and conferences at Metropoli- 
tan with counselors, personnel 
officers, and others interested 
not alone in the vocational 
guidance of youth but also in 
the hiring of youth after their 
vocational training has been 
completed. Another purpose of 

1 Need for Guidance Today, Homer L. 


Humke, Director of Education in Servel, 
Inc., at Evansville, Indiana. 
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Los Angeles 


by Clifford Davis, Counselor 


“Many students elect a business 
course not because the work fits 
their individual needs, but be- 
cause they believe that practically 
anyone can learn typewriting, 
shorthand, and bookkeeping, the 
content of which many unin- 
formed people believe constitutes 
the major part of a business edu- 
cation.” 


our contact work with the high 
school graduate is: 

1. To set a conference date when we 
can meet all the seniors at the va- 
rious high schools. 

2. To explain to them the opportuni- 
ties of post-high school training 
and employment. 

We plan to meet the seniors in a 
first meeting at which time the pur- 
pose of our school is presented, em- 
ployment is discussed, and guidance 
literature is left with the students 
and various instructors concerned in 
the guidance program of the high 
school. 

-The content of the literature left 

for the students is not the usual cut 


“It is the duty of the advisory instructor to counsel 
with students when, in their opinion, a student is not 
a good placeable product.”’ 


and dried textbook material on oc- 
cupational orientation. Our guidance 
material is selected from the reac- 
tions which we receive from per- 
sonnel managers and others interest- 
ed in the employment of our product. 
We receive the reactions by confer- 
ences in our school at which time our 
problems are discussed with person- 
nel managers. After the conferences, 
this material is gathered together and 
placed in an “occupational guide” 
chart which will enable high school 
students to more readily find what 
they are seeking in the line of busi- 
ness-vocational training. We _ feel 
that in this way the students them- 
selves will know actually what the 
business world expects of a trainee 
in some particular vocation. 


School Visits 


After the conferences with high 
school seniors, students are given an 
invitation to come and visit our 
school, if they so wish, and can 
make the proper arrangements. On 
this visit, they are entitled to an in- 
terview with our counseling service 
relative to their future training. An- 
other plan followed is to have our 
counselors visit the high school a 
second time for personal interviews 
with each student who wishes to en- 
roll. During this interview, the stu- 
dent gives the counselor a re- 
sume of his training activities 
in high school and an idea of 
what type of vocation he wishes 
to pursue after graduation. 
With this information, the 
counselor has an opportunity 
to appraise the personality and 
adaptability of the trainee and 
to advise him as to whether or 
not the trainee will profit by 
this training. The counselor not 
only advises the student as to 
whether or not he is preparing 
for the right vocation, but tells 
him what will be demanded of 
him if he does seek employ- 
ment in that particular voca- 
tion. When applicants do not 
have the opportunity of inter- 
viewing a counselor before en- 
rolling, they may obtain an ap- 
plication and guidance blank 
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either at their own school or at 
Metropolitan, and wait for an 
opportunity to see one of the coun- 
selors. At this meeting, the same 
procedure is followed as is outlined 
above. 


Materials Used in Guidance 


Unfortunately, there are not as yet 
any tests which enable us to deter- 
mine precisely at what occupation a 
high school graduate should aim. 

In the absence of these, when the 
time comes to decide what training 
a high school graduate should pur- 
sue in the graduate school, no better 
evidence can be used by the coun- 
selor than his record in the high 
school and evidence of his mental 
ability as revealed by certain intel- 
ligence tests. 

However, scholastic 
ability is not the only de- 
termining factor in coun- 
seling for choice of a vo- 
cation. Specialized help is 
needed in making this all 
important decision. 

This leads up to a sec- 
ond phase of our counsel- 
ing service, nameiy, the 
internal check on a_stu- 
dent during his training 
period. Each student is al- 
lotted an advisory instruct- 
or who is a specialist in 
the department in which 
the student has enrolled 
for training. It is the 
duty of this advisory 
instructor to counsel with 
students when, in_ their 
opinion, a student is not 
a good placeable product. 
This placeability is deter- 
mined by achievement 
tests, student attitude toward work, 
periodic progress reports, and_per- 
sonality evaluation. When an ad- 
visory instructor finds a_ student 
who misplaced, this student 
is given certain tests to determine 
his fitness for training, and at this 
time may be guided into another 
type of training better suited to his 
ability and personality. This change, 
however, is never made without due 
consideration and consultation with 
both student and counselor. Metro- 
politan has found that many students 
elect a business course not because 
the work fits their individual needs, 
but because they believe that prac- 
tically anyone can learn typewriting, 
shorthand, and bookkeeping, the con- 
tent of which many uninformed peo- 
ple believe constitutes the major part 
of a business education. The result 
is a large mortality in the beginning 
classes. We are attempting a plan 
at Metropolitan which, when com- 
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pleted, will do away with much of 
this mortality. The plan will call for 
prognostic tests in reading vocabu- 
lary, reading comprehension, mathe- 
matical reasoning, mathematical fun- 
damentals, and language. We hope 
in this way to better guide our stu- 
dents into fields in which their talents 
will bring them success. Also, we 
feel we could offer no justification for 
permitting our board of education to 
continue to offer free business 
courses to students whose failure is 
inevitable. 


Coordination Program at 
Metropolitan 


With the assistance of the Place- 
ment Bureau of the Los Angeles 


Business is the Graduate Department 


Public Schools, the third phase of our 
guidance program is initiated. Met- 
ropolitan School of Business has five 
employment coordinators in the field 
who teach part time and visit busi- 
ness and industrial organizations part 
time. The duty of these coordina- 
tors is to contact not only for the 
purpose of aiding in securing jobs 
for our trainees, but also to bring 
to our school what they think are the 
necessary requirements for various 
occupations. This information is in- 
corporated in our curricula, and 
forms a basis of the required studies 
of our trainees. 

Metropolitan maintains a full-time 
employment counselor whose duty it 
is to follow up calls for employees. 
In order to aid in this work, we 
maintain a personnel folder of each 
student’s activities while in school. 
This folder contains not only his ap- 
plication blank, but all progress re- 


of which Metropolitan School of 


ports on his work, attitudes toward 
class and work, achievement tests, 
types of work completed, vari- 
ous confidential information of a 
sort that would be valuable in place- 
ment. When a call is received, the 
employment counselor checks her 
file to see what student is eligible 
for such a position. Contacts are 
made with the student’s instructors, 
the personnel file in the counselor’s 
office as to record in school, and the 
student is subjected to an interview 
by the employment counselor. At 
this time, the student is given the 
proper instructions to follow in going 
for the personal interview with the 
prospective employer. 

A follow up is also maintained on 
this student after employment to sce 
in what respects his training jas 

fitted him for the job. In 
this way, we are able to 
realign our guidance ic- 
tivities to meet the chang- 
ing needs of a changing 
business world. 


Summary of Procedures 


To sum up the ports 
made, guidance service at 
the Metropolitan School 
of Business is under the 
direction of trained coun- 
selors; it is both an ad- 
visory and an administra- 
tive function of — the 
school. The counselors 
who participate the 
guidance service at 
Metropolitan are selected 
on the basis of their ex- 
perience in business, their 
experience in educational 
activities, their knowledge 
of human nature, and their willing- 
ness to work with youth problems. 
The counselors at Metropolitan are 
not only desk workers, but they must 
also contact business and professional 
organizations in the business and in- 
dustrial life of the city in order to 
find out what the trends of employ- 
ment and training are at the present 
time. 


The seven major functions of 
counseling at Metropolitan are: 


1. Guidance service to high school 
graduates wishing to choose busi- 
ness training on the post-high 
school level. 

. Advisory service to students in 
training. 

. A plan to give all applicants a se- 
ries of prognostic tests as an aid to 
placing them in the right training. 

. Cooperation with employers as an 
aid to making a richer curricula. 

5. Employment coordinators in the 
field as an aid to placing students. 
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6. Cooperation with the Los Angeles 
Placemént Bureau in placing stu- 
dents on the job. 

7. A follow up of all students as an 
aid to organizing our curricula and 
to the students themselves on the 
job. 


Metropolitan offers this program 
as some of the needs of Educational 
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N 1936, President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed a committee on Vocational 
|.ducation of which Professor Floyd 
\V. Reeves of the University of Chi- 
cago was named chairman. Through 
ihe WPA, the government, itself, 
had embarked upon the field of vo- 
cational education, and an attempt 
as made to evaluate the WPA of- 
‘erings in one of the vocational 
tields. Consequently, this study, on 
the WPA commercial education pro- 
vram in the Chicago area, was made 
under the auspices of the President’s 
Committee on Vocational Education. 
lor purposes of this study, a sur- 
vey was made of the commercial 
work offered in the Chicago area by 
the WPA for the period from Feb- 
ruary, 1936, to March, 1937. During 
this period, the WPA had an average 
monthly enrolment in all classes of 
31,329, of which the average monthly 
enrolment for the commercial classes 
constituted 4,303, or roughly 14 per 
cent of the total enrolment. Work 
was offered in shorthand, typewrit- 
ing, bookkeeping, business English, 
secretarial practice, commercial law, 
commercial arithmetic, calculating 
machines, and filing. The work in 
the first three _ fields—shorthand, 
typewriting, and bookkeeping—com- 
prised 75 per cent of the program. 
The courses in the commercial 
field, like other WPA_ educational 
projects, were sponsored by the Chi- 
cago Board of Education. Wherever 
possible, and where no extra jani- 
torial service charge was entailed, 
WPA classes were scheduled to meet 
in public school buildings, and al- 
lowed the use of school equipment. 
Classes were also made available 
outside the public schools—in 
libraries, community centers, 
churches, affiliated educational 
agencies, fraternal organizations, etc, 
However, these outside agencies are 
usually not equipped with business 
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Guidance today. We do not expect 
this program to meet all the needs 
of guidance. The needs which we do 
recognize may seem unessential to 
some persons; but if we are to meet 
the demands of employment today, 
we must look beyond the sincere but 
often misguided efforts of the reg- 
ular classroom ; and, as strange as it 
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machines, and these quarters thus are 
not adapted for instruction in oper- 
ations calling for this type of equip- 
ment. In all cases, the attempt was 
made to have classes in all the differ- 
ent subjects accessible to all com- 
munities. 

In March, 1937, the Chicago WPA 
had thirty-five commercial teachers 
on its staff. While these teachers had 
to be eligible for relief, they never- 
theless had to meet certain educa- 
tional and professional requirements 
prescribed by the Chicago Board of 
Education. It is significant to note 
that all the WPA commercial teach- 
ers had had practical business expe- 
rience. For the most part, the in- 
structors were in their forties, old 
enough to form a sympathetic bond 
with the more mature learner who 
is likely to attend WPA classes. 

As for the student body, it is made 
up largely of the following groups: 
unemployed workers who utilize the 
WPA commercial classes for brush- 
up purposes; students coming from 
families on relief ; and students com- 
ing from families on WPA pay-rolls 
who wish to receive vocational train- 
ing in the commercial field. The 
WPA commercial classes are not 
open to persons who can afford to 
pay tuition in private business 
schools, nor are they open to persons 
under sixteen. In Chicago, approxi- 
mately one-third of the student body 
falls between the age group of 
twenty-one to twenty-five years. 

Just how worthwhile is the in- 
struction offered? An attempt was 
made to evaluate the WPA commer- 
cial courses by means of the ques- 
tionnaire technique. A questionnaire 
was sent to 750 commercial students 
in the Chicago area — 450 former 
students, and 300 students currently 


may seem to some, beyond the ef- 
fervescent effusion of extra-curricu- 
lar activities. Some one person or 
groups of persons must be responsi- 
ble for guidance objectives, for a 
guidance program, and for results. 
Such a program is undoubtedly the 
greatest need in the guidance move- 
ment today. 


the WPA 


enrolled in March, 1937. A judicious 
sampling process was used, and it 
was felt that a representative cross- 
section of the student body was 
reached. Students were asked to 
make their replies anonymous. 
Franked envelopes were enclosed 
with the questionnaires, and the re- 
plies were sent direct to the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Vocational Edu- 
cation in Washington. Of the 750 
questionnaires sent out, 150 were re- 
turned by the post office as undeliver- 
able; 330 students, or 44 per cent of 
the original 750, returned completed 
questionnaires. 

It was found that 116 students of 
the 330 returning the questionnaire, 
or 35 per cent, were actually em- 
ployed at work calling for some of 
the skills studied under WPA. In 
other words, more than one-third of 
the students were able to make voca- 
tional use of the training received 
in WPA commercial classes. A total 
of 248 students, or 75 per cent of 
the entire group studied, commented 
favorably on the work offered. Only 
5 of the 330 replies received made 
unfavorable mention of the work, 
while the remaining 77 made no 
comment whatsoever as to the qual- 
ity of the work. One may say, there- 
fore, that the student body as a whole 
felt that the commercial training they 
were receiving under WPA auspices 
was distinctly worth while. 

The conclusion drawn was that the 
WPA commercial work offered in 
the Chicago area under the super- 
vision of the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation has proven to be of great 
value to the student body ; that it has 
built up vocational skills found use- 
ful on the job; and that it is meeting 
a distinct need in that it is making 
commercial training available to a 
student body which would otherwise 
not be able to afford to secure such 
training. 
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An Employer Evaluates High School 


© much has been said to teachers fs r a d U a t e S 


by teachers that perhaps a word 
from a person who contacts pupils 
and their work after they leave 
school might not be amiss. The in- 
stitution in which I am a supervisor 
in the stenographic division makes a 
practice of hiring beginners each 
year at graduation time, so that they 
may be trained in our way. These 
boys and girls come well recom- 
mended by their teachers and are all 
supposed to have received high 
grades in their business courses. 
And we wonder how they got them! 
Do teachers of business courses 
stress the fact that when the student 
starts to work he, and she, should 
ask questions? They will not learn 
otherwise and if instructions are not 
understood, certainly it is better to 
insist on having them made _ plain 
than to have to do work over. 


Following Instructions 


Most of the faults of these young 
workers are those of ignorance and 
are to be expected, but the fault they 
all have in common seems to be that 
they do not use their eyes. In our 
office, for instance, instructions for 
copy work are usually put on a small 
piece of paper and clipped to the 
work, A new girl may or may not 
notice it. Whether she does or not, 
she usually does what she thinks is 
right and if she does the wrong thing 
and is questioned she says: “Oh, | 
thought . . .” One operator had a 
blue sheet from which information 
was to be copied to a yellow sheet, 
but although she was told to get yel- 
low paper from the cabinet, she 
“thought” the work should be done 
on blue paper. Another one had a 
list of names to copy. One name was 
“von W,” small ‘“v.” She wrote it 
with a capital “V.” When asked 
why she did it she said, “I never saw 
a name like that so I ‘thought’ it 
should be a capital.” 

Once three sheets with carbons be- 
tween were prepared for a girl, one 
up and two over, and handed to her. 
When the work was finished all the 
copies were turned up. The girl 
“thought” that was the way they 
were wanted. She was told not to 
“think” for awhile but to follow in- 
structions. 

Another girl was to make “one 
original and three carbons,” and in- 
sert a different name on each copy. 
When that work was returned there 
were fifteen copies. When asked for 
an explanation she said, “It said 
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three carbons each.” She was quite 
annoyed not to find the word “each” 
when asked where it was. 

All of the typists seem to have a 
light touch, probably for fear of 
breaking their finger nails. Conse- 
quently second carbon copies are 
barely legible. These new ty pists 
make dirty erasures and their spell- 
ing is bad. Many of them do not 
have a good educational foundation 
and no matter how hard they try, 
they cannot absorb what they are 
told, which of course is not always 
the fault of the school nor the teach- 
ers. I once said to a high school 
teacher that as so many of the girls 


who come to us are such poor spell- 
ers I thought spelling was not taught 
any more. She became quite indig- 
nant and said: “It certainly is taught 
but when papa discovers that Lizzie 
is not a student he decides to make 
a stenographer of her and you can’t 
blame the schools for that.” 

Other faults of the girls are typo- 
graphical errors which are not caught 
even though it is claimed the work 
has been checked. Frequently, cor- 
rections are made on the original and 
not on the carbons. The girls are apt 
to think anything is good enough and 
that work does not have to be per- 
fect. 

One thing in their favor though is 
that they all want to work and are 
anxious to please and do what they 
can. One of the best typists we ever 
had was a young girl who was quite 
nervous for several days, until she 
realized we were kindly disposed 
toward her. Few of the new helpers 
seem to have a definite sense of re- 
sponsibility. However, this may be 


due to a sense of timidity and of un- 
familiarity with the work. A fellow 
supervisor once remarked: “These 
girls may be divided into two classes 
—those who have common sense and 
those who haven't.” 


The Boy Also Has His Faults 


As a rule the boys who come to us 
direct from school are not much bet- 
ter than the girls. In talking to the 
man who has charge of our ofice 
boys, he said he often tells them no 
high school graduate can figure. 
Boys come to me to ask where a cur- 
tain girl is. If I tell him “third ¢ r\, 
outside row,” and the first desk is 
vacant, he will invariably go to the 
second girl. One boy even said: 
“The first girl isn’t there.” A high 
school graduate should know thar a 
desk is not a girl. Now I try to make 
it a point to describe the girl in some 
way, as wearing a blue dress with a 
white collar, and so on. It seems to 
work better. 

Another thing that many of these 
inexperienced boys do is to put pa- 
pers on top of other papers on a desk 
where they are overlooked and fre- 
quently much time lost trying to find 
them; or, they put things on empty 
desks, or on any desk, so long as the 
desk is in the right department. Boys 
also seem reluctant to ask questions, 
especially as to the exact name of the 
person to whom they are sent on an 
errand, 

Teachers of business courses may 
call all of these things to the atten- 
tion of their students and in the ex- 
citement of the new job they are for- 
gotten, but I am just stating what 
the beginners do when they come to 
us. 
An older girl in our office (not a 
stenographer) told me that the busi- 
ness course she took in a state uni- 
versity was absolutely of no value 
to her when she started to work. I 
have questioned several of the new 
girls and they tell me the same thing 
about their high school courses. Out- 
side of shorthand and typing every- 
thing is new to them. Our conclusion 
is that either there are too many stu- 
dents for the teacher to take care of 
properly, or else the teaching of busi- 
ness is confined entirely to shorthand 
and typing. 

Large mercantile and banking in- 
stitutions cordially receive teachers 
either individually or with classes 
and such visits should be beneficial 
in many ways to both instructors and 
students. 
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HILE a number of lists of ref- 

erence books for students of 
General Business have been pub- 
l'shed, particularly in teachers’ man- 
uals, with few exceptions they are 
taulty. They contain old books, col- 
|-ge-level material, and books unre- 
lited to the subject. The list which 
‘ollows has superiority only in that 
every book on it has been examined 
ior its worthiness. The list could be 
longer, and some graduate student in 
-earch of a thesis topic, should take 
‘he hint. In general, school refer- 
‘nce books should not be purchased 
hich are more than ten years old, 
hut there are a few on this list which 
exceed the age limit. Some books 
are ageless. A Message to Garcia 
and many other classics will be in- 
spiring long after more recent ma- 
terial has been forgotten. 


The books in this list classify as 
follows: Guidance, 19; consumer 
protection, 14; finding a job, 12; 
iransportation and communication, 7° 
biographies of business leaders, 6; 
how business works, 2; banking and 
insurance, 4; manners in business, 4; 
salesmanship and advertising, 2; in- 
vestments, 1; the secretary, 1. 


1. Appel, Joseph Herbert, Business Bi- 
ography of John Wanamaker. New York, 
oe Macmillan Company, 1930. 471 pages. 


2. Armold, Fay H., 4 Woman’s Ap- 
proach to Business. Los Angeles, The 
Armold Sales Training Institute, 1937. 132 
pages. $1.00 

3. Baarslag, Karl, Robbery by Mail. 
New York, Ferris Printing Co., 1938. 324 
pages. 

4. Babson, Roger W., Finding a Job. 
New York, Fleming H. Revell Co., 1933. 
191 pages. $1.50. 

5. Baldwin, W. H., The Shopping Book. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1929. 302 pages. 

6. Beard, Miriam, A History of the 
Business Man. New York, The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1938. 779 pages. $5.00. 

7. Beck, Franklin M., The Romance of 
American Transportation. New York, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1938. 253 pages. 


8. Bennett, Harry, More for Your 
Money. New York, Chemical Publishing 
Co. 263 pages. $2.75. 

9. Bolton, Sarah K., Lives of Poor Boys 
Who Became Famous. New York, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 

10. Breck, Flora E., Jobs for the Per- 
plexed. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1936. 155 pages. $1.00. 

11. Brewer, John M., Occupations. Bos- 
ton, Ginn & Co., 1936. 608 pages. $1.68. 
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12. Brindze, Ruth, How to Spend 
Money: Everybody's Practical Guide to 
Buying. New York, The Vanguard Press, 
1936. 240 pages. $1.40. 

13. Brockman, Mary, What Is She 
Like? New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1936. 210 pages. $1.50. 

14. Brooke, Mrs. Esther Eberstadt, The 
Girl and Her Job. New York, D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co., 140 pages. $1.00. 

15. Carnegie, Dale, How to Win Friends 
and Influence People. New York, Simon 
& Schuster, 1937. 337 pages. 

16. Chase, Stuart and Schlink, F. J.; 
Your Money's Worth. New York, The 
Company, 1927. 285 pages. 


00. 

17. Chisholm, J. L. L., and A’Hearn, 
Catherine; Banking and Insurance. Bul- 
letin 86 of Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
3 West 120 St., New York. 24 pages. 

18. Clever, Mrs. Pauline, Make a Job 
for Yourself. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1936. 238 pages. $2.00. 

19. Cooley, Robert L., Rodgers, Robert 
H., and Belman, Harry S.; My Life 
I'ork — Office and Store Occupations. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1930. 
153 pages. 

20. Cottler, Joseph, and Brecht, Harold 
Walton; Careers Ahead. Boston, Little, 
Brown & Co., 1933. 312 pages. $2.50. 

21. Cragg, Alliston, Understanding In- 
vestments. New York, oe Mead & 
Co., 1933. 331 pages. $1.40. 

22. Cyzio, Stanley C., Your Insurance; 
Its Problems and’ Their Solutions. Chi- 
cago, Robert Rand Herrold, 1934. 295 
pages. $2.75. 

Davis. Howard Lee, Young Man in 
Business. New York, John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc. 172 pages. $2.00. 

24. Denison, Merrill, Advancing Amer- 
ica; The Drama of Transportation and 
Communication, New York, Dodd, Mead 
& Co.. 1936. 303 pages. $2.00 

_25. De Schweinitz, Dorothea, Occupa- 
tions in Retail Stores. Scranton, Pa., In- 
ternational Texthook Co., 1937. 435 
pages. $2.75. 

26. Donovan, Frances R., The Sales- 
lady. Chicago, the University of Chi- 
cago Press, "1929, 

27. Filene, Catherine. Careers for 
Women. New York, Houghton Mifflin 
Co.. 1920. $4.00. 

28. Foreman, Clark, and Ross, Michael ; 
The Consumer Seeks A Way. New 
York, W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1935. 

29. Fowler, Bertram B., Consumer Co- 
operation in America. New York, Van- 
guard Press, Inc., 1937. $2.00. 

30. Giles, Ray, Your Money and Your 
Life Insurance. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1935. 132 pages. $1.50. 

31. Gardiner, Glenn L., How You Can 


Get a Job. New York, Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1934. 181 pages. "$1.50. 

32. Harding, Thomas Swann, The Pop- 
ular Practice of Fraud. New York, 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1935. 369 pages. 
2.50, 


33. Harlow, Alvin Fay, Old Wires and 
New Waves. New York, D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1936. 548 pages. $5.00. 

34. Hawley, Raymond, and  Zabin, 
James Barton; Understanding Advertis- 
ing. New York, Gregg Publishing Co., 
1931. 148 pages. $1.20. 

35. Hockenbury, Myron Downey, Make 
Yourself a Job. (Revised Edition). -— 
risburg, Pa., Dauphin Publishing Co., 
pages. $1.50 (bound); $1.00 ites 
cover). 

36. Hoerle, Helen Christene, Girl and 
Her Future. New York, Harrison 
Smith & Robert Haas, Inc., 1932. 361 
pages. $2.00. 

37. Hubbard, Elbert, A Message 


Garcia. East Aurora, New York, The 
Roycrofters, 1901. $1:50. 
38. Kahm, Harold S., How to Make 


Money; a Book for Boys and Young 
Men. New York, D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1936. 209 pages. $1.50. 

39. Kahm, Harold S., Start Your Own 
Business. New York, Hillman-Curl, Inc., 
1937. 128 pages. $1. 50. 

40. Kallet, Arthur, and Schlink, F. J.; 
100,000,000 Guinea Pigs. New York, The 
Vanguard Press, 1933. 

41. Kitson, Harry Dexter, I Find My 
Vocation. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1931. 216 pages. $1.40. 

42. Lamb, Ruth D., American Chamber 
of Horrors. New York, J. J. Little & 
Ives Publishing Co., 1936. 410 pages. 

43. Lambert, Mrs. Clara Breadey, 
Talking Wires. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1935. 72 pages. $2.00. 

44. Leuck, Mrs. Miriam, Fields of Work 
for Women. New York, D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1938, 425 pages. $2.75. 

45. Lyon, Leverett S., Making a Living. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1929. $2.00. 

46. MacGibbon, Elizabeth Gregg, Man- 
ners in Business. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1936. 175 pages. $1.50. 

47. Matthews, J. B., Guinea Pigs No 
More. New York, Covici Friede, Pub- 
lishers, 1936. 

48. Matthews, J. B., and Shallcross, R. 
E.; Partners in Plunder. New York, 
Covici Friede, 1935; also, Consumers’ Re- 
search, Washington, N. J. 444 pages. 

49. Maule, Frances, Men Wanted. New 
York, Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1937. 
290 pages. ‘ 

50. Minaker, Frances Mary Cowan, edi- 
tor; One Thousand Ways to Make 
$1,000.00. Chicago, Dartnell Corporation, 
1936. 478 pages. 50. 

51. Mott, Bessie Quirt, An American 
Woman and Her Bank. New York, 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1929. $1.55. 

52. Nichols, Frederick G., The Per- 
sonal Secretary. C ambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1934. 100 pages. $2.00. 

53. Oglesby, Catharine, Business Oppor- 
tunities for Women. New York, Harper 
& Brothers. 300 pages. $2.50. 
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54. Ohrbach, Nathan M., Getting Ahead 
in Retailing. New York, McGraw-Hiil 
Book Co., 1935. 266 pages. $2.50. 

55. Pitkin, Walter Boughton, New 
Careers for Youth. New York, Simon 
& Schuster, 1934. 236 pages. $1.50. 

50. Platt, R. H., Book of Opportun- 
ities. New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
revised edition. 1933. 479 pages. $3.00. 

57. Reich, Edward, and Siegler, John 
Carlton; Consumer Goods, How to Know 
and Use Them. New York, American 
Book Co., 1937. 505 pages. 

58. Ryder, Violet, and Doust, Howard 
rig Make Your Own Job. New York, 

W. Wilson Co., 1933. 217 pages. $2.00 
tt libraries, $1. 50). 
~<A Clair, Labert, Transportation 
Since Time Began. New York, Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1934. 348 pages. 

60. Schlink, F. J., Eat, Drink and Be 
Wary. New York, J. J. Little & Ives Co., 
1935. 311 pages. $2.00. 

61. Selby, P. O., The Principles of 
Business Operation Based U pon the Small, 
Independent Enterprise. Kirksville, Mo., 
The Research Press, 1937. 197 pages. 


$1.50. 

62. Sherman, Ray Wesley, How Some 
People Make More Mone _ Than Others. 
New York, The Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
215 pages. $1.75. 

63. Shumway, Henry Irving, Young 
Men IWho Have Succeeded. Fourth in a 
series of Famous Leaders of Industry. 
Boston, L. C. Page & Co., 1936. 350 
pages. $2.50. 


64. Smith, Fred C., Opportunities for 
IWVork in a Machine Age. Columbus, 
Ohio, American Education Press. 30 
pages. 15c. 

65. Spiegler, Samuel, The Occupation 
of the Accountant. New York, The Na- 
tional Occupational Conference, 1938. 10 
pages. 10c. Occupations in Advertising. 
12 pages. 10c. (Same publisher, 1938.) 

66. Squier, George Owen, Telling the 
IVorld, Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins 
Co., 1933. 163 pages. $1.00. 

67. Stoddard, Mrs. Anne, editor, Dis- 
covering My Job. New York, Thomas 
Nelson & Sons. 173 pages. $1.50. 

68. Taussig, Frank William, and Jos- 
lyn, Carl Smith; American Business Lead- 
ers. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1932. 319 pages. $3.75. 

69. Webb, Ewing T., and Morgan, John 
B.; Strategy in Handling People. Chi- 
cago, Boulton, Pierce & Co., 1930; $1 
edition, Garden City Publishing Co., Gar- 
den City, New York. 260 pages. 

70. Webster, Hanson Hart, Travel by 
Air, Land and Sea. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1933. 432 pages. $2.00 (edu- 
cational edition, $1.08). 

71. Wilhelmus, Mrs. Bess D., Compiler, 
IVishbones or Backbones; Careers for 
Ambitious Boys. Chicago, The Reilly & 
Lee Co., 1936. 218 pages. 

2. Winkelman, Barnie F., John D. 
Rockefeller. Philadelphia, John C. Win- 
ston Co., 1937. 310 pages. $1.50. 


Woman’s College, U.N. C. Graduating Large Class 


Of the seniors in the secretarial science 
department of the Woman’s College of 
the University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, sixty-three will 
graduate in business teacher training and 
will receive a B. S. degree in secretarial 


ment of economics is acting head of the 
secretarial science department this year. 
Instructors in the department are Miss 
Patty Spruill, Miss Maude L. Adams, 
Mr. G. H. Parker, and Mr. Vance T. 
Littlejohn. 


Dr. Keister appears in the above class picture at the extreme left, second row; 
Mr. Littlejohn at extreme right, first row, and Mr. Parker at extreme left, back row. 


administration and a class “A” teachers 
certificate. An equal number will gradu- 
ate in specialized secretarial training. 
The enrollment in the department is 
practically double that of last year. The 
thirty-seven seniors graduating in busi- 
ness teacher training last year were all 
placed in desirable teaching positions. Dr. 
Albert S. Keister, head of the depart- 


Undergraduate and graduate work in 
secretarial science and business education 
was introduced at the Woman's College 
some six years ago under the direction 
of B. Frank Kyker, who recently was 
appointed chief of Business Education 
Service, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington. 


N. Y. City Sets Up Food Sales Laboratory 


The Food Trades Vocational High 
School, which opened in New York City 
last September with 300 students, now 
has a registration of 500 boys and girls. 
They specialize in one of several differ- 
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ent fields, for the school offers training 
in all phases of restaurant and cafeteria 
work, in meat merchandising, baking, and 
the handling of groceries, fruits, vege- 
tables and dairy products. 


Practical training is the keynote of 
the course of study. the students iend 
shop in the large, tully stocked, moderniy 
equipped food store that constitutes part 
ot the course of study. The attractively 
arranged window and shel: displays are 
taken down and reassembled every day 
so as to give the students practice in 
different styles of merchandising. Once 
the store is again ready for business some 
of the students serve as clerks and others 
as customers. 

Preparation for work in the model store 
takes place in a classroom which resem- 
bles the back room of a shop. Here the 
students learn about the merchandise ‘icy 
are to. sell—its nutritive qualities, its 
vitamin content, where it is grown, how 
it may best be kept. They also learn 
how to approach a customer, what to say, 
and when it is advisable to say nothing, 
According to Jacob Simonson, acting prin- 
cipal of the school, by the time the sin- 
dents have finished their three-year course 
they will have handled more than 5,109 
different grocery and dairy items. 

In the model butcher shop, the stud: its 
handle more than half a ton of neat 
weekly, This is more than many a Jocal 
retail shop disposes of in a month. In this 
shop the students learn to identify ‘he 
various cuts of meat, how to slice ‘le 
meat properly and—an important item to 
owners of retail shops—how to sell the 
meat at a profit. 

In the drawing classes the boys and 
girls learn lettering, layout and window 
display, such as would be useful to a re- 
tail merchant. Design, color, harmony 
and perspective are all considered with 
an eye to practical application. 

In the mathematics classes the studcits 
learn how to prepare invoices based on 
actual purchases made by the school, low 
to keep checkbooks, how to prepare pay 
rolls and how to keep cash records and 
profit-and-loss sheets. According to \lr. 
Simonson, this phase of the instruction 
cannot be over-emphasized. 


New Jersey Follow-up Study 


A follow-up of the occupations of New 
Jersey high school graduates for 1937-38 


Charles W. 


has just been published by 
Commercial 


Hamilton, Supervisor for 
Education, State Department of Public 
histruction, Trenton, New Jersey. New 
Jersey is to be congratulated and com- 
mended for carrying through this follow- 
up. 

The study indicates that considerable 
numbers of graduates cf the business pro- 
gram are securing jobs—many of them in 
business occupations. It also indicates 
that a small proportion of our graduates, 
at least in the State of New Jersey, go on 
to some form of college instruction, Only 
3 per cent of the 1937-38 graduates enter- 
cd college, technical school, normal school, 
nursing or preparatory schools; over 7 
per cent entered private business schools— 
thus indicating a genuine opportunity and 
field of service for this kind of institu- 
tion and showing that high school grad- 
uates still feel the need for further train- 
ing after graduation from high school. 
Office positions were secured by 20 per cent 
and store positions by over 8 per cent. 
The fact that over a quarter of the high 
school business curriculum graduates are 
not employed, indicates that the problem 
of unemployment for high school grad- 
uates is still with us. The percentage of 
unemployed is probably greater at this 
level than at most other levels and indi- 
cates the imperative need for an improve- 
ment is this area. 
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Progress in Distributive Education 


Based upon unofficial data collected by 
regional agents, it is estimated that a dis- 
tributive education program is in operation 
in 627 centers with an enrollment of 68,159 
vworkers in adult extension classes and 
5,033 in cooperative part-time classes. This 
enrollment is distributed by regions as 
follows: 


No. of Adult Coop. 
Centers Ext. Pt.-time Total 


Western ..... 86 14,471 762 15,233 
North Central. 160 21,200 1,100 22,300 
Southern .... 270 12,558 1,231 13,789 
North Atlantic 111 19,930 1,940 21,870 
627 68,159 5,033 73,192 

e 


Plans for Next Year 


Regional agents report that twelve 
states definitely plan to appoint next year 
state supervisors of distributive education. 
With the appointment of qualified super- 
visors in twelve additional states, and with 
the active interest and effective coopera- 
iion of an increasing number of employees 
and employers, it is certain that the dis- 
tributive education program will develop 
both quantitatively and qualitatively. 


Pennsylvania Bulletin 


Lester K. Ade, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, has published The Adminis- 
tration and Organization of the Distribu- 
tive Education Program, a seventeen page 
bulletin written by Bishop Brown under 
the direction of Paul L. Cressman, Di- 
rector, Bureau of Instruction. Available 
upon request. 

Summer Schools 


Based upon information available at the 
present time professional courses for the 
training and upgrading of teachers and 
supervisors will be offered during the 
summer in fifteen different States by 
eighteen colleges and universities. This 
represents a gain of 20 per cent over last 
summer. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1938, over half of the workers enrolled in 
distributive occupational classes were from 
department stores. During the current 
year the increased enrollment has come 
from workers engaged in grocery, hard- 
ware, drug, and other specialty stores. 
During the first year of the program a 
large proportion of the classes were or- 
ganized in the larger centers and the class 
members came from the larger stores. 
During the current year distributive edu- 
cation classes are being organized in the 
smaller centers and an increasing number 
of workers from small stores are being 
enrolled. 

With this increased number of centers 
in which the program has been organized, 
the increased enrollment in classes, the 
employment of additional state personnel, 
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and the increase in summer school train- 
ing facilities for teachers and supervisors 
has come a corresponding increase in the 
number of teachers and coordinators being 
employed and in the development of in- 
structional material for distributive work- 
ers. On these factors we have no reliable 
data to base an estimate. During the year 
there has been a demand on the personnel 
of the Business Education Service for 
service to the States; for addresses before 
educational groups, trade associations, 
chambers of commerce and other business 
groups; for magazine articles for profes- 
sional publications of an educational and 
business nature; and for the preparation 
of instructional material far beyond the 
ability of the present limited personnel. 


G. Henry Richert 


Special Agent for 
Distributive Education 
North Central Region 


G. Henry Richert served for eight years 
as instructor in retailing and supervisor of 
the cooperative training program in the 
Senior High School, Rockford, Illinois, 
in which position he organized and con- 
ducted adult extension classes in salesman- 
ship and related subjects. 

He holds the Bachelor of Education de- 
gree from Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity and the degree of Master of Business 
Administration from Northwestern Uni- 
versity. He has had 13 years of business 


Mr. Richert 


experience—4 years as office manager and 
purchasing agent, 5 years in selling, adver- 
tising and sales management, and 4 years 
as the educational director of a depart- 
ment store in Rockford, Illinois. He is 
the author of the recently published text, 
Retailing, Principles and Practices, and 
other publications relating to distributive 
education. 

Epitor’s Nore: This is the fourth of a series 
of sketches the purpose of which is to acquaint 
commercial teachers with the enlarged staff of 
the Business — Service, Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. “he last sketch of the 
series | will appear in ye next issue of this 
magazine. 


Timely Information on Coordination 


Messrs. Moore and Twogood of Iowa 
have recently published an informative 
pamphlet entitled Coordination in the 
Part-time School. This pamphlet has 
been prepared “to provide coordinators, 
teachers, principals, supervisors, and 
teacher trainers with information and 
suggestions designed to assist in making 
the program of coordination more effec- 
tive.” Address F. E. Moore, Director, 
Board for Vocational Education, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

e 


Are You From Missouri? 


Whether you are from Missouri or not, 
you may be interested to know that Mrs. 
Irene Blood, Assistant Supervisor for 
Distributive Education of that State, is 
developing, in cooperation with Dr. Sel- 
vidge of the University of Missouri, a 
really outstanding course in shoe fitting 
and shoe salesmanship. She has obtained 
good material from all over this country 
and from Europe. Address Mrs. Irene 
F. Blood, Room 433-A, Capitol Building, 
Jefferson City, Missouri. 


Training Material for Laundry Owners 
and Routemen 


Good training material dealing with 
laundry operation is published by the 
American Institute of Laundering, Joliet, 
Illinois. Trainees from all over the worid 
come to Joliet to receive instruction in the 
latest and most approved methods of con- 
ducting all of the phases of a laundry 
business. The educational material issued 
by this organization is classified as fol- 
lows: 

(1) 79 bulletins under the following 

general headings: 


Accounting Rovteman Training 
Advertising and Publicity Sales Control 
Consumer Relations Selling Helps 
Engineering Statistics 
Production Textiles 
Washroom Practice 
(2) Two series of training films—total 
number of films 18. 
(3) A sales manual for laundry route- 
men, containing summaries of ma- 
terial for 32 conferences. 


“Land of the Free” 


The above caption is the title of a 
publication issued by the General Land 
Office, United States Department of the 
Interior. This bulletin tells the story of 
the beginning and growth of the Amer- 
ican Nation. The Land Office has super- 
vision of vast tracts of the public domain. 
A folded map of the United States is 
appended to the bulletin, conies of which 
are available free upon application: to the 
General Land Office, Washington, D. C. 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Education Association of the State of New York 

Business Educators Association of Rochester, New York 

California Association of Private Business Schools 

Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 

Commercial Education Association of New York City 
and Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveland 

Council of Commercial Educators of Omaha and Council 
Bluffs 

Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 

Delta Pi Epsilon 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

Federated Business Teachers Associations of California 

Florida Commerce Teachers Association 

Gamma Rho Tau 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of N. J. 

Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 

Indiana Business Educators’ Club 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 

lowa State Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 


Louisiana Teachers Association 

Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

Michigan Commercial Education Association 

Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 

Missouri State Teachers Association, Commercial Sectio~ 

National Association of Commercial Teacher-Trainin: 
Institutions 

National Commercial Teachers Federation 


Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—-Com- 
mercial Section 


New England High School Commercial Teachers Assco- 
ciation 

New Orleans High School Teachers Association 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Sectioi 


Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercia 
Section 


Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federation 
Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 


Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 


Southern Business Education Association 


Southwest Missouri, Springfield District, Commercia! 
Section 


Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 


To provide a means of obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified thought 


and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can con- 


tribute most effectively to the total educational program; and to provide machinery for expressing the ideas of business teachers 


throughout the country. 


WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL? 


Only associations of business teachers may be members of 
the National Councit oF Business Epucation. 

The CouNcIL is a central organization of affiliated national, 
regional, state and local associations of business teachers. No 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CouNcIL 
except as a delegate of an association. Therefore, no dues are 
collected from individual teachers. Dues are collected only 
from the associations as such. 

There are three classes of membership. Class A associations 


are those with a membership of 500 or more and pay annual 
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dues of $15.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 100 to 499 and pay annual dues of $10.00. Class 
C associations are those with a membership of less than 100 
and pay annual dues of $5.00. 

Class A associations are represented on the Council by 
three delegates, Class B associations by two delegates, and 
Class C associations by one delegate. 

Associations interested in becoming affiliated with the 
Counctt should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
Council of Business Education, 43 Press, New York University, 
Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 
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Third Regional Conference of the 


National Council of Business Education 


The CounciL met in deliberative session 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City, on April 7 with president Nichols 
presiding. The president reviewed the 
history of the Councir briefly and em- 
pliasized particularly the conferences 
which have been held this year as in- 
formation centers, wherein opportunity 
was afforded for talking over common 
interests and problems of business edu- 
cation. This plan was adopted by way 
off-setting lack of money for travel’, 
the purpose, of course, being to make it 
possible at sometime during the course 
o: the year for every delegate to attend 
one such conference. This practice will 
be continued in the future with the dif- 
f-rence that the meetings will no longer 
need to be primarily informational, and 
cin include, therefore, more action. 

The president mentioned the lack of 
vaderstanding of the purpose of the 
( OUNCIL, emphasizing again the fact that 
ii is not a teachers’ association and hence 
is not in competition with other associa- 
tons. The Councit. has followed the 
policy since the New Orleans meeting in 


back to the associations they represent 
and are guided by the consensus of those 
associations. Such variations in point of 
view for example, as those held with re- 
gard to consumer and vocational business 
education are too important to permit the 
policies concerning them to be determined 
by a majority vote taken at a single meet- 
ing or even by mail referendum, They 
can be determined, so far as it is possible 
to determine them at all, only by the de- 
liberative action of the associations them- 
selves and the pooling of those delibera- 
tions through the Councit, for the bene- 
fit of business education in general. 
The question was raised as to the pro- 
cedure in getting matters concerning 
policies to cooperating associations. The 
point was made that such matters should 
go first through the executive committee 
of member associations and then to the 
associations themselves. The procedure 
for policy making was then defined as 
follows: Policies may be originated by 
the member association, by a delegate of 
any association, or by the CouNcIL itself. 
A committee on policy in the CouNncu. 


Associations Represented 


Delegates Visitors 


American Association of Commercial Colleges.... 
Rusiness Education Association of Rochester.... 


Ghia William R. Foster 


M. Thompson Harry E. Bartow 


Commercial Education Association of New York City 


H. A. Tonne 


Charles F. Hainfeld 


Department of Business Education, National Education . 
W. R. Odell 


Eastern Commercial Teachers Association........ 


Frances D. North 


L. A. Rice 
ere George R. Tilford 


National Association of Commercial Teacher Training 


National Commercial Teachers Federation........ 


Catherine Nulty. 
Vernal H. Carmichael 


ere R. G. Walters 


New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 


Pennsylvania Business Education Association ..... 


Mildred J. O'Leary 


Harold E. Cowan 
Paul Swank kK. E. Bucher 


1937 of conducting only deliberative ses- 
sions with no program meetings ; instead 
the meetings are actually those of a dele- 
gate body meeting as a board of directors 
at strategic times in deliberative session. 
Much of the work of the CounciL, there- 
fore, must be done by mail since not a 
sufficient number of delegates are pres- 
ent at any one time to make decisions. 
It was pointed out that many delegates 
were not keenly aware of their re- 
sponsibility in responding to these mail 
requests and that, therefore, decision on 
matters was sometimes delayed. 

The function of the Councit was de- 
fined as dealing with policy—not as pro- 
viding services. Policies are of vital im- 
portance to teachers and affect them more 
or less directly. They do not, however, 
produce specific classroom aids. The 
procedure of the Councit must be dem- 
ocratic in developing policy. This is a 
very difficult problem when it is con- 
sidered that such policy must be reason- 
ably satisfactory to all teachers in the 
United States, a situation which cannot 
be true unless all have an opportunity to 
express themselves in relation to it. This 
may be done by referendum or by some 
activity undertaken by the cooperating 
associations of which the teachers are 
members. The Councit Executive Com- 
mittee can settle routine matters of busi- 
ness pertaining to the Councim but it 
cannot make policy decisions. Even the 
delegates cannot do so except as they go 
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would serve the purpose of selecting and 
sifting such suggestions as had been 
originated and presented. The second 
step after origination is a fact-finding 
step. No policy is possible without re- 
search. As the Councit has no money 
for elaborate research studies, it has the 
opportunity of making use of the facilities 
atforded by member associations and hy 
colleges and universities which have these 
facilities. It makes use also of research 
committees. Third, the results of these 
researches are published and referred to 
the member associations by the delegates. 
The function of the delegate in this in- 
stance is to keep the association apprised 
of the facts thus found, and to see that 
the association considers and acts upon 
the policies thus presented. If .a majority 
of the member associations have passed 
upon the policies, the CouNncit can then 
announce the policy. It is apparent frem 
this discussion that the membership of the 
delegates and their terms of office should 
be so ordered that a relatively continuous 
delegate body results. 

The president then asked the group 
whether or not this policv-making pro- 
cedure appeared to the delegates present 
to be sound in principle. It was the con- 
sensus of the group that the principle is 
sound and could be used in prosecuting 
the work of policy-forming. 

The president then brought to the at- 
tention of the delegates that in order 
that the Councit be an effective agency 


to handle finances and to assure perpetu- 
ity and continuity of its work, it must be 
incorporated as a non- profit organization 
capable of receiving funds. It was pointed 
out that the position of the Councir 
would be materially strengthened if it 
were a corporate group. The recom- 
mendation was made that such incorpora- 
tion take place in the District of Colum- 
bia. The president pointed out that the 
articles of incorporation served as the 
constitution of the corporate body and 
that the already -constituted constitution 
committee would assist in incorporation 
procedures. He reported the decision of 
the Executive Committee that the matter 
of incorporation would be presented to 
the member associations for their de- 
cision. He also pointed out that this 
would raise an additional question as to 
whether or not groups other than educa- 
tional groups should be eligible for mem- 
bership. The possibility of domination 
by other than educational groups was in- 
dicated to be rather remote since there 
are already forty-one educational groups 
represented in the CouNcIL. 

The president pointed out the need for 
a full-time paid executive secretary with 
a permanent office and adequate clerical 
assistance to continue the mail follow-up 
of Councit projects. He indicated that 
there existed some possibility for receiv- 
ing such financial help both from. busi- 
ness organizations and from foundations 
interested in educational problems. 

The necessity of getting the JouRNAL 
into the hands of every delegate and 
every member of every cooperating as- 
sociation was emphasized. 

The president reported on the progress 
of the Nationa! Clerical Ability Tests in- 
dicating that this represents a type of 
activity which the CounciL can very well 
undertake. He indicated that this action 
became a kind of fact-finding one which 
would have important repercussions on 
business education. He indicated that 
these tests had served to bring business 
education and business men much closer 
together and had contributed materially 
to a better understanding hetween the 
two groups. He mentioned the activities 
of the local chapters of the National 
Office Management Association in Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and Omaha in setting up 
test centers for this vear. 

The meeting was then opened for 
questions, suggestions proposals 
from those in attendance. The consen- 
sus seemed to be that this procedure out- 
lined by the president was of vital im- 
portance to the effective functioning of 
the CounciL, especially that the delegates 
be continuously educated to keep alive 
the major issues of business education for 
consideration in the associations. It was 
indicated that certain policies might be 
of importance to associations at one time 
which do not seem so important to them 
at another. That is, that not all associa- 
tions would find it desirable to concern 
themselves with the same policies at the 
same time. 

A request was made for a terminology 
study and the president reported that 
such a study was in process of being 
distributed to the cooperating associations 
for their reactions. 

A procedure for securing continuous 
action on the part of delegates was sug- 
gested as follows: that the secretary 
notify delegates of CoUNcIL matters as 
they appear in the JouRNAL and that this 
be followed later by a post card request- 
ing the decision or the point of view of 
the member and his association relative 
to the matter so presented. 

—Helen Reynolds, Secretary 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


ADVENTURE IN EDUCATION 


A Scintillating Summer Awaits You 
At Armstrong College 


ADVANCEMENT 
INSPIRATION 
RELAXATION 


degree credits 
teaching credentials 
valuable contacts 


eighty-one courses 
twenty-seven experts 


national conference 
G.G.1.£E.—World Fair 
scenic grandeur 
invigorating climate 


June 26 to August 9 


Write now for special bulletin 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE 


BERKELEY; CALIFORNIA 


TEACHER'S INSTITUTE 


STENOTYPY 


The Stenotype Company, manufacturers of the Steno- 
type, will conduct a Summer Institute for present and 
prospective teachers of Stenotypy. 

This offers to private business school, high school and 
vocational school teachers an unusual opportunity to 
become better informed and more expert in this grow- 
ing field. 

Full details—fees, enrollment qualifications, schedule 
of the Institute—will be gladly sent on request. 


The STENOTYPE COMPANY 


4101 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, IIlinois 


A TRULY GREAT SUMMER SCHOOL 


Thirtieth year. Better offerings the coming summer than ever. 
Students from nearly all the states. The best instructors and 
specialists available. Our own large instructional staff and such 
specialists as Miss Eleanor Skimin, Miss Clarrissa Hills, Mr. D. D. 
Lessenberry, Dr. A. J. Lynn, Mr. H. H. Smith, Mr. N. R. Redman. 
Work of college grade and credits earned are college credits. First 
term for 1939 begins June 5. Second Term July 10. Opportunity 
for getting credits, increasing salary, securing position, increasing 
inspiration, all under delightful conditions and at unusually 
reasonable cost. Ask for Bulletin. 


COLLEGE OF 


of t 
BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


Bowling oon. Kentucky 
Only thirty minutes from M h Cave Nati 1 Park 


J. L. Harman, President 


J. Murray Hill, 
Vice-President 


BK W. L. Matthews, 


THE GREGG 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 3 to August 11, 1939 
The ultimate in method courses in secretarial and 
accounting subjects as well as developing skill in 
shorthand and typewriting. 
Write today for bulletin 
THE GREGG COLLEGE 


6 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
1939 Summer Sessions 


Courses in Commercial Education for six weeks, July 6—August 12: Ad- 
vanced Typewriting; Content and Methods for Transcription; Methods of Teach- 
ing Typewriting and Shorthand; Consumer Business Education; Economic 
Geography; Business Correspondence; Methods and Materials of Teaching 
Typewriting; Tests and Measurements in Commercial Education; Curriculum 
Making for Commercial Courses; Application of Research Findings to Business 
Education Practices; Methods and Supervision of Business Education. Also 
courses in related fields of liberal arts, business administration, and education. 
Two-weeks sessions precede and follow the regular session. 


For bulletins and information, address the Director. 


2nd Vice-President 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 


lowa’s largest and most distinguished school of business. 
Summer term starts June 5 and 12. Special courses for com- 
mercial teachers. Strong employment department. 

The picture of the 1939 graduating class will be sent to you 
upon request. Write today for information. Address 


E. O. Fenton, President 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS 


Des Moines, lowa 
(Fully Accredited) 


Attend Rider College Summer School 
AND VISIT THE WORLD'S FAIR 


8 weeks: Tuesday, June 20 to Friday, August 18 


The 1939 Summer Session makes available to teachers and regular students 
the standard courses in Education and Commerce, leading to various degrees. 
Special Normal Course in Stenotypy. Expenses reasonable. Small classes. 
Independent study under guidance. Numerous recreational opportunities. Regu- 
lar faculty of competent and experienced teachers, assisted by several visit- 
ing professors. Courses in Commercial Education, Business Administration, 
Accounting, Economics, Finance, Commerce, Journalism and related fields. 
Special Courses in Visual Education and Commercial Teaching Methods. 


Send for Summer School Bulletin. Address Director Summer 
Session, Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
July 5 to August 12, 1939 


Courses include: Commercial Education in Secondary Schools, Administration 
and Supervision of Commercial Education, Problems in Commercial Education, 
Junior Business Education-Materials and Methods; Methods Courses in Book- 
keeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Commercial Geography, Business Mathematics, 
Stenographic Office Practice, Office Machines, Business Organization; Demon- 
stration Class in Typewriting; Office Methods and Systems; Vocational Guid- 
ance; Subject Matter Courses in Bookkeeping, Economics, Salesmanship, Busi- 
ness Administration, Shorthand, and Typewriting. 


For bulletin and information, address: 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 
688 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 


SUMMER SESSION IN CALIFORNIA 


Attend the fattee Cate Exposition and N.E.A. Convention at 
San Francisco, July 1 to 6, then the Woodbury Summer Session. 
Take training under teachers who have won highest laurels of any 
faculty in America. All ts, including Functional 
Shorthand by Eleanor Skimin, national authority; also Commercial 
Art, Costume Design and Interior Decoration. Delightful summer 
climate. Classes in magnificent new building. Send for Summer 
Session bulletin. 


Six Weeks—July 10 to August 18 


WOODBURY COLLEGE 
1024 Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Ohio Convention 


The eleventh annual convention of the 
Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 
was held at the Neil House in Columbus, 
Ohio on Saturday, April 1. 

Paul Barrett, personnel director of the 
Ohio Oil Company, pointed out in his 
address that the specialist is not neces- 
sirily the one who is most likely to suc- 
cced in business. Rather the boy or girl 
who has a good general education and 
wio realizes that when he gets out of 
school he is just beginning to learn and 
wio knows something about people, is 
more likely to find a place waiting for 
hm than his friend, the specialist. 

The departmental meetings in the after- 
noon emphasized consumer aspects in 
business education. The speakers attempt- 
e to point out consumer values which 
sould be stressed in high school classes 
aid to illustrate methods of teaching the 
various subjects which will tie the sub- 
jcct matter up to the everyday life of the 
student and, further, cause him to grow 
in his use of the knowledges and under- 
siandings which he acquires in the class- 
room. 

A feature of the program for the 
sienographic-typing departmental! meeting 
was a demonstration by Josephine Rankin, 
director of shorthand, Detroit Business 
College. With the assistance of two form- 
er pupils she demonstrated penmanship 
drills, the use of rhythm, and high speed 
dictation. A great deal of interest was 
manifested when the girls were able to 
take dictation at 200 or more words per 
minute and when one of them took court 
testimony at 280 words per minute. 


Officers elected for the coming year are: 


President, E. F. Steadman, Portsmouth High 
School, Portsmouth, Ohio, 

Vice President, Paul Cutshall, Hughes High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Secretary, Gale W atts, Pertsmouth High School, 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Illinois Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Illinois Com- 
mercial Education Association was held 
at the Le Clair Hotel in Moline on April 
14 and 15. 


The Friday afternoon speakers were 
Lewis R. Toll, Western Illinois State 
Teachers College, Macomb, Illinois, and 
Richard Anderson of Rock Island, Illinois. 
The speaker at the Saturday luncheon 
meeting was Earl P. Strong, director of 
commercial education, University of 
lowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

On Friday evening there was a banquet 
in conjunction with the Illinois Vocational 
Association and a general meeting with 
that group was heid on Saturday morning. 


The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: 


President, James E. Thompson, Eastern Illinois 
Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois. 

Vice-President, P. J. Philhower, United Town- 
ship High School, East Moline, Illinois. 

Secretary, Lottie E. Gascho, Dupo Community 
High School, Dupo, Illinois. 

Treasurer, Ruth E. John, Community High 
School, Woodstock, Illinois. 
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Meeting of N. Y. State Group 


The local committee in charge of the 
coming meeting of the Business Education 
Association of the State of New York is 
making elaborate plans for the entertain- 
ment of members who will attend. The 
meeting is to be held at Hotel Roosevelt 
in New York City, May 26 and 27 and 
will be climaxed on Saturday by a visit 
to the World's Fair. 

Friday evening will be devoted to a 
get- -together dinner, followed by a meet- 
ing for the Executive Committee and 
general entertainment for all other mem- 
bers. 

William S. Risinger, president of the 
association, will preside over the Satur- 
day morning meeting. Louis A. Rice, who 
for many years was in private school work 
and then later became Assistant in Sec- 
ondary Education, State Department of 
Public Instruction of New Jersey, will 
speak on the changes that he has noted 
first in business schools, later in public 
commercial education, and now as Presi- 
dent of the Packard School, New York 
City. Thomas Fogarty of Gimbel Brothers 
Department Store will have for his topic, 
“How I Judge an Applicant and What I 
Think the Schools Should Do.” George 
Hossfield, champion speed typist, will give 
a demonstration on “How an Expert Ac- 
quires Speed.” 

The speaker at the luncheon will be 
Harry Collins Spillman from the National 
Association of Manufacturers, an out- 
standing lecturer. 

The local committee is composed of 
O’Brien, Sherman Estey and George 
Wolf. 


New Jersey Teachers Meet 


The New Jersey Commercial Teachers 
Association held its spring meeting in 
New Brunswick on May 6. 

The program had as its central theme 
“Current Trends in Teaching Procedure.” 
The main speaker for the morning meet- 
ing was Dr. Robert H. Morrison, Direc- 
tor of Teacher Training of the Denart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Trenton, New 
Jersey. Later, sectional meetings were 
held in bookkeeping, consumer education, 
and office practice. The luncheon speaker 
was Dr. E. B. Peck of the Research and 
Development Department of the Standard 
Oil Development Company. His topic was 
“Petroleum as a World Industry.” 

Charles D. Clarkson, retired head of 
the commercial training department of 
State Teachers College, Trenton, New 
Jersey, was awarded an honorary life 
membership in the Association. 

At the business meeting the following 
officers were elected: President, Herbert 
W. Letts, Bridgeton High School, Bridge- 
ton; vice president, A. Myrtle Hensor, 
Princeton High School, Princeton; treas- 
urer, Harold T. Hamlen, Morristown High 
School, Morristown. Erma Brown, Clif- 
ton High School, Clifton, has another vear 
to serve as secretary. Harriet A. Wilkin- 
son of Clifton High School, Clifton, is 
acting secretary. 


Florida Annual Meeting 


“Ts Commercial Education Consummat- 
ing Its Mission?” was the topic of the 
talk given by Raymond G. Laird of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, at the annual meeting 
of the business education section of the 
Florida Education Association, held on 
March 16, 17 and 18 at Tampa, Florida. 
Kermit D. Ferris of the Leon High 
School, Tallahassee, spoke on the topic, 
“Business Education Curriculum Revi- 
sion.” The meeting was presided over by 
L. C. Harwell, the retiring chairman. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, Chester 
Crowder, High School, Leesburg; vice 
president, Arthur Henderson; secretary, 
S. T. Sawyer, Jr., High School, Tavares; 
treasurer, Mrs. Freed Peden, High School, 
Avon Park. 


Arkansas Valley Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Arkansas 
Valley Commercial Teachers’ Club was 
held on March 18 at Wichita, Kansas. 
Dr. McKee Fisk, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, was_ the 
principal speaker. His —-_ was “Listen 
—The Wind.” Henry V. Gott, a local at- 
torney, spoke at the luncheon meeting on 
the topic, “Business Education and_ the 
Value It Is to the Community.” 

The officers elected for the coming vear 
are: President, Fred E. Doepke, North 
High School, Wichita, Kansas; vice presi- 
dent, M. Fred Tidwell, Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Annabel Phillippe, Fast 
High School, Wichita, Kansas. 


Camden County, N. J. Conference 


The spring conference of the Camden 
County Commercial Teachers Association 
was held in Moorestown, New Jersey, 
April 20. The two principal speakers 
were Miss Mary Townsend, of the Town- 
send Employment 3ureau, Philadelphia, 
on the topic “Preparedness and Personal 
Adequacy,” and Miss Clara Zillessen, Ad- 
vertising Manager of the Philadelphia 
Electric Co., who spoke on “What Adver- 
tising and Sales Demand of Their 
Workers.” 

The program committee for the con- 
ference was in charge of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Armstrong, of Merchantville High 
School, who is vice-president of the 
association. Officers of the association in 
addition to Mrs. Armstrong are Orland L. 
Keyburtz, Audubon High School, presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Louise Walters, Haddon 
Heights High School, secretary-treasurer. 


Stanford Conference 


The Stanford University School of 
Education has announced that the annual 
summer conference will be held from 
July 7 to 9, immediately following the 
meetings of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in San Francisco. “Educational 
Frontiers” is to be the central theme for 
discussion at this year’s conference. 
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Tri-State Association 


The spring convention of the Tri-State 
Commercial Education Association opened 
Friday evening, Apri! 14, with an in- 
formal reception and dance which was 
enjoyed two hundred and fifty couples 
in the Urban Room of the William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh. 


Following a business meeting on the 
following morning the members listened 
to two dynamic addresses. The first of 
these was delivered by Hamden L. Fork- 
ner, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. His topic was 
“The Improvement in Teaching of Com- 
mercial Courses.” Mr. Forkner empha- 
sized the importance of cooperation 
among administrators, teachers, and 
parents for the improvement of the 
commercial department and the need of 
education of administrators, academic 
teachers, and counselors regarding the 
character and importance of the work 
of the commercial teacher. He stressed 
the responsibility of the commercial 
stitute of Technology, Pittsburgh; and 
teacher in training the student to take his 
place in the world as a good citizen, and 
the need of cooperation between the 
school, the community, business, industry, 
and various civic organizations. 

Henry G. Weaver, director of the cus- 
tomer research division o General 
Motors Corporation followed with an in- 
spiring address on “Consumer Educa- 
tion.” Mr. Weaver opened his address 
by quoting Kenneth Good—“Business 
success is finding out what people like to 
do and doing more of it, and finding 
out what people do not like and doing 
less of it.” He said more attention 
should be paid to the individual; that 
personal touch is the most important 
thing. He brought out the fact that there 
was a great opportunity for the com- 
mercial teacher to do some very construc- 
tive teaching in an integrated course in 
public relations. He stated that if busi- 
ness would take less time getting the 
public to understand it, and take more 
time in understanding ‘the public, they 
would get farther. He closed with the 
statement, “Human understanding is the 
most important thing.” 

Over 1200 members and guests at- 
tended this morning session to hear Mr. 
Forkner and Mr. Weaver. 


The luncheon meeting had the largest 
attendance in the history of the Associa- 
tion. Dr. James G. McDonald, president 
of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, delivered a most stirring talk 
at this meeting. Dr. McDonald has 
served in many posts of international 
importance. He was one of the founders 
of the Foreign Policy Association, was 
League of Nations High Commissioner 
for Political and Religious Refugees and 
is now chairman of the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Political Refugees. 
He is also a member of the National 
Advisory Board of Radio in Education. 
He spoke authoritatively on the exist- 
ing conditions in Europe and gave many 
personal sidelights on those leaders in 
Europe who hold its destiny in their 
hands. He explained vividly the causes 
for the existing conditions in Europe and 
the possible outcome of this transitional 
period in European history. 

Among those seated at the speakers’ 
table besides Dr. McDonald, Mr. Fork- 
ner, Mr. Weaver and president Ken- 
nard E, Goodman, of John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, were: Dr. Ben Graham, 
superintendent of Pittsburgh Schools, and 
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Convention 


president of the National Association of 
School Administrators; Clyde M. Rowe, 
Schenley High School, Pittsburgh; Dr. 
Whitney, director of secondary educa- 
tion, Pittsburgh Public Schools; Dwight 
M. Pomeroy, Pittsburgh; Ivan of Chap- 
man, president of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation, Detroit; 
Dr. H. C. Gerwig, director of the H. C. 
Frick Educational Commission, Pitts- 
burgh; William L. Moore, principal of 
John Hay High School, Cleveland; and 


Dr. E. G. Miller 
Tri-State President 


Arnold M. Lloyd, treasurer of the East- 

ern Commercial Teachers’ Association. 
At the past presidents’ table were 

seated all of the past presidents of the 


Federation 


The Executive Board of the National 
Commercial Teachers Federation met in 
the Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, on Friday, April 14. The 
president of the Federation, Ivan E. Chap- 
man of Detroit, Michigan, presided over 
the meeting. The following Board mem- 
bers and officers were present: 


Paul Moser, Moser School, Chicago, Illinois. 

George E. McClellan, Little ford-Nelson School 
of Commerce, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

R. G. Walters, Grove City College, Grove City, 
Pennsylvania. 

Secretary, J. Murray Hill. Bowling Green Busi- 
ness University, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


Treasurer, Claude W. Woodside, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


The national membership chairman, W. 
D. Wigent of Chicago, made a report on 
the membership campaign. The national 
publicity director, W. Harmon Wilson of 
Cincinnati, made a report on the publicity 
program. 


The main purpose of the meeting in 
Pittsburgh was to make plans for the con- 
vention which will be held there during 
the Christmas holidays of 1939. The Hotel 
William Penn was selected as the head- 
quarters. The local committee consists of 
the following: 

Chairman, Dr. E. G, Miller, Director of Com- 
mercial Education, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Dr. P. S. Spangler, Duffs-Iron City College, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

D. D, Lessenberry, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Because of the resignation of the 
treasurer, Mr. Woodside, the Board 
elected a new treasurer, Karl M. Maukert, 
principal of Duffs-Iron City College, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Mr. Maukert 
immediately assumed his duties. 


Association, the retiring officers and 
members of the Executive Board. 

The following district chairmen of 
the membership committees were awarded 
certificates for their outstanding work 
in helping to build up the membership to 
the highest point in the history of the 
Association: Ohio, Howard Wheland, 
John Hay High School, Cleveland; West 
Virginia, T. B. Cain, West Virginia Busi- 
ness College, Clarksburg ; Pittsburgh <is- 
trict, Louis Korona, Allderdice High 
School, Pittsburgh ; and the Pennsylvania 
district, Anna Brier, Butler High School, 
Butler. 

At the Saturday morning _ business 
meeting, over which president Goodman 
presided, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Dr. E. G. Miller, director of commercial 
Education of Pittsburgh; vice-presic ent, 
Karl M. Maukert, principal of Duffs-! ron 
City College, Pittsburgh; second yice- 
president, William Walter, Crafton F!igh 
School, Crafton, Pa.; treasurer, Russell 
P. Bobbitt, Fifth Avenue High Sch ol, 
Pittsburgh; secretary, Galia M. ail, 
Greensburg High School, Greenslirg, 
Pa.; Executive Board member, W. B. 
Elliott, president of Elliott School of 
Commerce, Wheeling, W. Va. The other 
members of the Executive Committee 
are D. D. Lessenberry, University of 
Pittsburgh; R. F. Webb, State Teaciiers 
College, Indiana, Pa.; Margaret H. ‘ly, 
Margaret Morrison School, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Pittsburgh; and 
Kennard E. Goodman. 


Activities 


Mr. Maukert, the new treasurer of tie 
Federation, has been connected with 
Duffs-Iron City College since 1919. Before 
going to that institution he was head of 
the commercial department of the Tri- 


Karl M. Maukert 
Federation Treasurer 


State Business College (later Catherman’s 
Business School) of Cumberland, and of 
Steward Business College of Washington, 
D. C. He is a graduate of St. Fidelis 
College, of the Tri-State Business College, 
and of the Universal Business Institute. 
In practical affairs, he has had much ex- 
perience as an accountant. During the 
period of the World War, he was Chief 
of Depot Purchases of General Supplies 
for the Army, with headquarters in 
Washington, D. C. 
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N. E. A. Department of Business Education 
San Francisco Convention 


The preliminary program for the San 
Francisco Convention of the N. E. A. 
Department of Business Education has 
been announced by President DeBrum and 
outlines four days chock-full of interesting 
professional and social events. The head- 
cuarters are to be at the Whitcomb Hotel, 
Civic Center, and the dates for the con- 
vention are July 3, 4, 5 and 6. The theme 
or the convention is “Responsibilities of 
isusiness Education.” 

The convention will be officially opened 
vith a general session Monday afternoon 
ot which President DeBrum will preside. 
fhe Honorable Angelo J. Rossi, Mayor 
£ San Francisco, wil! extend greetings 
rom his city to the members. Dr. Walter 
Jexter, California superintendent of pub- 
ic instruction, and Dr. Ira W. Kibby, 
hief of the California Bureau of Business 
‘ducation, will extend greetings from 
their state. Following a response by 
charles J. Beahan of the Liverpool (New 
York) High School, the members will 


After the luncheon there will be sec- 
iional meetings on consumer education, 
the bookkeeping curriculum, the general 
merchandising curriculum and sec- 
retarial curriculum. These will be fol- 
lowed by round-table discussions on junior 
college business education, business edu- 
cation on the junior level, business- 
teacher training and in-service improve- 
ment, office machine training, problems of 
private schools, business education in the 
general curriculum, and cooperation be- 
tween business men and business edu- 
cators. 


On Thursday afternoon from 1:30 to 
3:00 there will be four special programs: 


A national conference on distributive 
education with Dr. Kibby as chairman. 


A forum session on “Guidance in 
Business Education,” directed by E. A. 
Swanson. 

A session devoted to a discussion of 
“What's Ahead in Business Education?”, 
with Lloyd L. Jones and R. E. Slaughter 
among the participants. 


Courtesy “‘Pacific Stationer and Office Outfitter” 


Aerial photograph showing portion of downtown San Francisco, and in the 
right foreground the magic-like Treasure Island, site of the Exposition. Along- 
side are Yerba Buena Island and the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge. In 
the background can be seen the Golden Gate and the Golden Gate Bridge. 


listen to addresses by B. Frank Kyker, 
acting chief of the Pusiness Education 
Service, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., and Carl D. 
Smith, president of Babson Institute, 
Babson Park, Massachusetts. 


Tuesday morning will be devoted to 
special group breakfasts and committee 
meetings. In the afternoon the Bay Sec- 
tion Business Education Association will 
sponsor a general “open house” and tea 
in the lobby of Hotel Whitcomb. This 
will be followed by a consumer educa- 
tion exhibit and demonstrations of typing 
and shorthand. 


Mrs. Frances Doub North, secretary- 
treasurer of the Department, will preside 
at the annual luncheon on Wednesday. 
Officers will extend greetings and a 
speaker of national prominence will ad- 
dress the group. 


MAY, 1939 


An “Information Please” period. Those 
in attendance will be given the opportunity 
to put questions pertaining to business 
education to a panel cf experts selected 
from various parts of the country. As 
the experts will know nothing about the 
nature of the questions they will have no 
opportunity to prepare answers ahead of 
time. 


The moonlight trip to Sacramento on 
the million dollar “Delta Queen” will be 
the big event of the convention. The river- 
boat party will sail from San Francisco 
at 6 pm., July 6, and will dock in Sacra- 
mento early the next morning. Full in- 
formation about this trip was given in the 
April issue of this magazine. 

Teachers who are planning to attend the 
national convention in San Francisco and 
who have not made room reservations 
should do so immediately. Write directly 
to Joseph DeBrum, Box 788, Redwood 
City, California. 


Better Business Bureaus 
Consumer Conference 


The Business-Consumer Relations Con- 
ference to be held in Buffalo, New York, 
June 5 and 6, under the auspices of the 
National Association of Better Business 
Bureaus, will have an impressive array of 
nationally known speakers, according to 
John N. Garver, Chairman of the Board 
of the sponsoring organization and Vice 
President of the Manufacturers and 
Traders Trust Company of Buffalo. 

At the first session, Monday morning, 
June 5, to be devoted to the subject, 
“What Consumers Want,’ Professor 
Frederick G. Nichols, president of the 
National Council of Business Education 
and a member of the faculty at the Gradu- 
ate School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, will comment on the talks of the 
three representatives from consumers who 
will open the session and will discuss the 
session general subject as a representative 
from education. 

Dr. John M. Cassels, director, Instituic 
for Consumer Education, Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri, will address a 
joint luncheon on the first day of the con- 
ference in which the Consumer Organiza- 
tions of Buffalo will cooperate. His sub- 
ject will be, “The Future of Consumer 
Education and How It Will Affect Ad- 
vertising and Selling Practices.” Dr. Cas- 
sels, a former professor at Harvard Uni- 
versity, is the first director of the Insti- 
tute for Consumer Education established 
at Stephens College by the Sloan Founda- 
tion. 

Dr. John C. Wright, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Vocational Education, Office 
of Education, U. S. Department of the 
Interior will speak at the Monday after- 
noon, June 5, session, to be devoted to 
the general subject “What Educators Are 
Doing.” He will discuss “Distributive 
Education,” a branch of vocational train- 
ing to improve both the buying and sell- 
ing technique of young people who intend 
to follow wholesale and particularly retail 
merchandising. 

Recognized representatives of consumer 
organizations, prominent business execu- 
tives,. educators who are leaders in the 
field of consumer education and the heads 
of many government commissions and bu- 
reaus having to do with the administration 
of laws directly affecting the other three 
groups, will participate in the conference 
program. This has been equally divided 
tetween the four groups both as to sub- 
jects and speakers, thereby arousing un- 
usual interest in the opportunity offered 
for free expression and for frank com- 
ment on each speech by representatives of 
ali participating groups. A question and 
answer period will close each half-day 
session. 


N. O. M. A. Meeting 


The annual conference of the National 
Office Management Association will be 
held at Hotel New Yorker, New York 
City, June 12, 13 and 14. Leading office 
executives and heads of many prominent 
business organizations in the United States 
and Canada will participate. 

Most of the program has been built 
around the theme “The Office of To- 
morrow.” Those attending the confer- 
ence will learn the newest ideas and ex- 
periences relating to improved office prac- 
tice. Some of the sessions will be con- 
ducted in the form of clinics with ‘certain 
chapters of the Association in charge. 
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THE LEADER 


in SPEED, ACCURACY, AND CORRELATION 
WITH OTHER BUSINESS SUBJECTS 


TYPING 


SECOND EDITION 


by 
Sorelle, Smith 
Foster, Blanchard 


% Presents the “skill-first’’ philosophy—a usable skill foun- 
dation before requiring the student to type business docu- 
ments. 


% Employs colored illustrations for interest and colored 
print to emphasize special instructions. 


% Contains scientific alphabetic practice material, Flash 
Drills for word patterns, preview Fingering Drills for pre- 
cision, and speed drills for the rapid development of 


typing speed. 


% Contains fifty English Improvement Drills—training in 
English, punctuation, and spelling — pre-transcription 
training. 


% Provides training in both personal-use and business 
typing. 


Write our nearest office for further information 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 
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Mr. Washburn to Retire 


E. E. Washburn, for the past thirty 


years head of the commercial department 
at Fremont High School, Oakland, Cali- 


fornia, will retire on June 30 after forty- 
five years of teaching. 

Mr. Washburn received his early edu- 
cation in the country schools of Iowa and 
Oregon. He graduated from Friends 
Pacific Academy (now Pacific College) 
Newberg, Oregon, and from Willamette 
University, Salem, Oregon. He later did 


sraduate work at the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Before going to Freemont High School 
he devoted two years to college and 
university 


teaching. spent ten years as 


principal of grammar schools and high 
schools in Ashland, Klamath Falls, Jack- 
sonville, and Silverton, Oregon, was for 
two years principal of the high school 
in Redlands, California, and taught for 
one year in the Santa Barbara High 
School. In addition to his day school 
work at Fremont High School he was 
principal of the evening high school from 
1917 to 1930. 

Mr. Washburn has been president of 
the California Evening School Principals’ 
Association and of the Oakland Evening 
School Teachers’ Association. He was 
secretary of the Oakland Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation for six years. 

He intends to devote much of his time 
following retirement to travel, 

e 


Mr. Renshaw Honored 


Wallace W. Renshaw, manager of the 
New York office of the Gregg Publishing 
Company, has been made an_ honorary 
member of Pi Beta Sigma, an honorary 
business school fraternity, in recognition 
of his outstanding achievements and _ his 
useful contributions to business education. 


White Heads 
Consumer Education Group 


Edward W. White, formerly a teacher 
of consumer education in the Lansdale 
High School, Lansdale, Pennsylvania, has 
been appointed regional director of the 
Consumer Education Association for the 
State of Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania 
association is a division of the Consumer 
Education Association, 45 Sunnyside Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, New York. 
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Recent Elections 


Mildred Stephens of West End High 
School, Birmingham, was elected president 
of the commercial section of the Alabama 
Education Association at the annual meet- 
ing which was held on March 23-25 at 
Montgomery, Alabama. The other newly 
elected officers of the Association are: 
Vice president, Mrs. T. A. Bowling, Sid- 
ney Lanier High School, Montgomery; 
secretary-treasurer, Amelia Walston, Jef- 
ferson County High School, Tarrant City. 


At the meeting of the commercial sec- 
tion of the Mississippi Education Asso- 
ciation, held in Jackson, Mississippi, on 
March 22-25, O. H. Little of the Uni- 
versity High School, Oxford, Mississippi, 
was elected president. Mr. Little succeeds 
George Wallace of Mississippi State Col- 
lege, State College, Mississippi. The pres- 
ident will name his secretary at a later 
date. 


The newly elected officers of the busi- 
ness education section of the Kentucky 
Education Association are: Chairman, T. 
E. FitzHugh, Helmes High School, Cov- 
ington; vice chairman, H. C. Chambers, 
Somerset High School, Somerset; secre- 
tary, Elise Luten, Louisville Public 
Schools, Louisville. 
e 


At the March 24 meeting of the com- 
mercial section of the Georgia Education 
Association, C. A. Swenson of the Com- 
mercial High School, Atlanta, was elected 
president. The other officers elected for 
the coming year are: vice president, Her- 
bert Squires, Greenleaf Secretarial School, 
Atlanta; secretary, Frances Starr, Russell 
High School, Atlanta. 


The following officers were recently 
elected by Gamma Rho Tau, an affiliate 
of the National Council of Business Edu- 
cation: president, George Eugene Lain; 
vice-president, Harold E. Ives; secretary, 


Fred A. Morrill; treasurer, Burton M. 
Oliver; sergeant at arms, Lauerence T. 
Dobyns; historian, Stanley S. Jones. 


Mary F. Fox. a commercial teacher in 
the Charles E, Gorton High School, 
Yonkers, New York, was elected secretary 
of the Westchester County Teachers As- 
sociation at its annual meeting held in 
White Plains, New York, on April 22. 


At the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Penmanship Teachers and 
Supervisors, held in the Netherland Plaza, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, March 30, 31 and April 
1, the following officers were elected for 
the coming year: 


President, Doris E. Almy, Henry Lord Junior 
High School, Fall River, Massachusetts. 

First Vice President, Henry Garvey, Tuckahoe, 
New York. 

Second Vice President, Margaret Marble, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Secretary, Ottie Craddock, Farmville, Virginia. 

Treasurer, Mary Poore, Birmingham, Alabama. 


Steed to U. of Tennessee 


Carlos C. Steed, for the past year su- 
pervisor of commerce at Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, South Carolina, has been 
appointed to the position of assistant pro- 
fessor of business education at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, effective 
with the beginning of the fall term. 

Before going to Winthrop College Mr. 
Steed served for two years as instructor 
in the Staunton Military Academy, Staun- 
ton, Virginia and for one year as super- 
visor of penmanship in the city schools 
of Muskegan Heights, Michigan. He was 
connected with the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, for five years, as policy examiner 


and engrosser. He was associated with 
the Bowling Green College of Commerce 
for eleven years, the last two years as 
director of teacher training and head of 
the Department of Economics. 

He received his A. B. degree from 
Bowling Green College of Commerce, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, and his M. A. 
degree from the University of Kentucky. 
He is a graduate of Zanerian Art College, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Mr. Cox Honored 


At the thirtieth annual graduating ex- 
ercises of Brown’s Business College, 
Galesburg, Illinois, J. H. Cox, who has 
been principal since the founding of the 
college, was presented with a silver plaque 
suitably inscribed. The testimonial was 
arranged by former students of Mr. Cox. 


Drexel Personality Clinic 


Ivy Monk, assistant professor of type- 
writing and office practice at Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology, Philadelphia, was 
chairman of a Farewell May Day Lunch- 
eon and Personality Clinic for the senior 
secretarial students of the college, held 
on Tuesday, May 2. Forty-nine secre- 
tarial seniors were guests at the luncheon 
and participated in the Personality Clinic, 
where four experts judged and rated them 
for personal grooming, clothing ensemble, 
posture and voice. Among the guests were 
Hale, president, Philadelphia Busi- 
George Wood, president, Na- 


aN. 


ness Show; 


tional Office Management Association ; 
Robert Brecht, president, Philadelphia 
Chapter, National Office Management 
Association. 
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READY THIS SPRING 


A Thorough Revision of 


STUART TYPING 


Many new features including more thorough pro- 
vision for both vocational and personal use 
courses . . . new Style studies . . . new treatment 
of keyboard learning exercises . . . and many 
others. Send for descriptive folder. Complete ed. 
$1.76; Book One, $1.36; Book Two, $1.32. 


@® A Teachable New Business Law 
BLISS AND ROWE 


EVERYDAY LAW 


A skillfully organized presentation of those aspects 
of business law that will be of greatest social and 
vocational value to high school students and can 
be profitably studied by them. Easy to teach; 
simple to understand. Send for folder. $1.80. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA: 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 


Tri-Guard guides slide 

on three rods which act 

as a “sway-check” and 

keep contents of drawer 

q in an upright position 
without compression. 


A “V” shaped filing pocket is created by a 
“ the fingers and makes it easy to file 
or find. 


INCREASE OFFICE EFFICIENCY BY 
USING MODERN TRI-GUARD FILES 


Globe-Wernicke has solved the problem of quick, accurate 
filing and finding with the outstanding filing development in 
years—the Tri-Guard principle. It saves time, work and money, 
greatly increases office efficiency and makes working condi- 
tions more pleasant. 

Modernize your office—it pays. Ask our local dealer to 
demonstrate Tri-Guard files and our Safeguard filing plan with- 
out cost or obligation—or write direct to us for more information 


and free, illustrated filing chart. 


Slobe-Wernicke 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN OFFICES 


Just Published 


Consumer Problems 


—a Workbook for 
Reich and Siegler’s 


CONSUMER GOODS 


HIS broadly informative course is 

now enriched for classroom teach. 
ing by a well-constructed and compre. 
hensive workbook — Consumer Prob- 
lems. The subject matter of the prob. 
lems, projects, and tests of each unit in 
this workbook relates to the subjeci 
matter of the corresponding units in 
Consumer Goods by Reich and Siegler. 
Generously detailed exercises in the 
workbook bring the textbook informa- 
tion into the real experience field of 
the student. Through tests of various 
kinds — True-False, Multiple Choice, 
Identification, and Completion Tests. 
and through Projects which call for 
personal initiative, investigation, and 
experiment, the student acquires de- 
pendable knowledge of the goods un- 
der question. 


Consumer Goods, with the work- 
book, Consumer Problems, offers a 
comprehensive, basic course in selling 
and merchandising. In a much wider 
field, moreover, it furnishes the kind 
of business training needed by every- 
one, since everyone is a buyer and 
user of goods. Both books are so thor- 
oughly alive that they are very inter- 
esting to boys and girls. 


CONSUMER GOODS 
(Reich and Siegler) $1.96 
CONSUMER PROBLEMS (Siegler) 0.48 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
Dallas San Francisco 
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New National Council Member 


The National Council of Business Edu- 
cation has announced that the Chicago 
Area Business Education Directors Asso- 
ciation has become affiliated with the 
Council. The officers of the association 
are: 

President, V. E. Breidenbaugh, Director of 
Commercial Studies, Mooseheart High School, 
Mooseheart, Illinois. 

Secretary, Bertha S. Schumann, Batavia 
High School, Batavia, Illinois. 

Treasurer, Louis A. Orr, Grant Community 
High School, Ingleside, Illinois. 

This association was organized in 1934 
yy Dr, H. G. Shields. The purpose of the 
yrganization is “to encourage a spirit of 
‘riendship and cooperation among the 
lirectors and teachers of commerce sub- 
‘ects in the Chicago area, and by discus- 
sion, experimentation and research to 
contribute as much as possible to the 
progressive development of commercial 
and general education.” All attitudes and 
activities so far have been fully in line 
with this purpose, and more has been ac- 
complished than original members hoped 
for. 

Nine informal luncheons which are held 
monthly during the school year constitute 
the meeting time. Attendance at each 
meeting varies from thirty to fifty. 


Indiana, Pa., Conference 


A conference on business education was 
held at the State Teachers College, Indi- 
ana, Pennsylvania, on March 11. The con- 
ference was sponsored by G. G. Hill, di- 
rector of business education. 

The topic discussed at the conference 
was, “What courses should be offered in 
the business education department of the 
high school to help provide challenging 
and helpful training for those who, by 
law, are required to remain in high school 
until they are eighteen years of age?” 

_ The plan of the discussion was effec- 
tively carried out through the distribu- 
tion by Mr. Hill of two suggested curri- 
cula—a_ differentiated business education 
curriculum for the high school, and a 
business education curriculum, for a one- 
teacher department. 


National Business School Week 


“National Business School Week,” 
which was inaugurated the first week in 
June of last year, promises to be much 
more popular this year, judging by the 
results of a recent questionnaire sub- 
mitted to about two hundred private 
business schools of the country by George 
A. Meadows. A great many more schools 
indicated that they would cooperate this 
year than actually cooperated last year. 

A majority of the private business 
school men and women who replied 
agreed with Mr. Meadows that the week 
beginning June 5 to June 12, inclusive, 
would be the best time for featuring, or 
celebrating, “National Business School 
Week.” 

Those interested in the featuring or 
advertising of this event may obtain fur- 
ther information by writing to George 
A. Meadows, Meadows-Draughon College, 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 
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Catholic High School 
Typing Contest 


Fifty-six Catholic secondary schools 
from twenty-one states participated in the 
nation-wide typewriting contest conducted 
by the National Catholic High School 
Typists’ Association March 9. Trophies 
were awarded for first, second, and third 
place in each division, with ribbon awards 
for the ten highest individual winners and 
honorable mention for the next ten. Class 
A schools are those with fewer than 
thirty-one entrants. 

The winning schools were as follows: 


Novice, Class A 

First: Mount St. Benedict Academy, Crookston, 
Minnesota; second: St. Xavier’s High School, 
Junction City, Kanszs; third: St. Gabriel’s High 
School, Glendale, Ohio. 

Honorable Mention: Our Lady of Angels 
Academy, Clinton, Iowa; Aquin High School, 
Freeport, Illinois; St. Joseph’s Commercial High 
School, Chicago; Marymount Academy, Salina, 
Kansas; St. Angels Academy, Carroll, Iowa; St. 
Tohn —— School, Muscoda, Wisconsin; St. 
Fidelis High School, Victoria, Kansas. 

Novice, Class B 

First: Girls Catholic High School, Hays, Kan- 
sas; second: St. Cecilia’s Academy, Washington, 
D. C.; third: Regina High School, Norwood, Ohio. 

Honorable Mention: Ursuline Academy, Spring- 
field, Illinois; Catholic Central High School, Ham- 
mond, Indiana; Sacred Heart High School, Salina, 
Kansas; St. Mary’s High School, Clinton, Iowa; 
St. Joseph’s College and Military Academy, Hays, 
Kansas. 

Amateur, Class A 

First: St. Mary’s Academy, Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas; second: Mount St. Benedict Academy, Crook- 
ston, Minnesota; third: St. Xavier’s High School, 
Junction City, Kansas. 

Honorable Mention: St. John Baptist School, 
Muscoda, Wisconsin; St. Joseph’s Commercial 
High School, Chicago; Marymount Academy, 
Salina, Kansas: St. Joseph’s School, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma; St. Francis Academy. Hankinson, 
North Dakota; Aquin High School, Freeport, 
Illinois; St. Alphonsus High School, New York, 
New York. 

Amateur, Class B 


First: Girls Central High School, Butte, Mon- 
tana; second; Catholic Central High School, Ham- 
mond, Indiana; third; St. Xavier's Academy, 
Providence, Rhode Isl: ind. 

Special Awards for Perfect Papers 

Louis Wiesner, St. Joseph’s College and Mili- 
tary Academy, Hays, Kansas. 

a Steinhauer, Regina High School, Norwood, 

10. 


New Teaching Aids Service 


Cletus E. Zumwalt, instructor in the 
Modesto Junior College, Modesto, Cal- 
ifornia; and John R. Humphreys, man- 
ager of Humphreys’ School of Business 
and a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Stockton, California, have or- 
ganized Teaching Aids Exchange, a co- 
operative organization open to commer» 
cial teachers. The service was organized 
to exchange teaching plans and methods, 
provide testing materials, produce and 
distribute visual aids, and conduct a na- 
tional commercia! contest annually. 

The Exchange has made available to 
members four 16 mm. films on commer- 
cial education. The organization has a 
publication known as Teaching Aids Ex- 
change Quarterly. 

Further information about the Ex- 
change may be obtained by writing to 
the sponsors at P. O. Box 242, Modesto, 
California. 


Pi Omega Pi Activities 


Theta chapter of Pi Omega Pi_ of 
Illinois State Normal University at Nor- 
mal, Illinois, was host to three chapters 
of this honorary professional fraternity 
in commercial education on April 22. Psi 
chapter of Whitewater, Wisconsin; Epsi- 
lon chapter of Iowa City, lowa; Omega 
chapter of Macomb, Illinois ; and Theta 
chapter of Normal spent the morning 
discussing the work done by the different 
chapters represented and also the possi- 
bilities of extending the work. 

Following luncheon, Dr. J. M. Thomp- 
son, of Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College at Charleston, Illinois, and D. E. 
Johnson, of New Trier High School, 
Winnetka, Illinois, gave short talks on 
commercial education. Both Dr. Thomp- 
son and Mr. Johnson were made honorary 
members of Theta chapter in the after- 
noon. 


Alpha Kappa Chapter of Pi Omega Pi 
was installed in Arkansas State College, 
Jonesboro, Arkansas, on March 18, by the 
National Organizer, Miss J. Frances Hen- 
derson of the commercial education de- 
partment, Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


Tennessee Association 
Changes Name 


In the future the commercial section of 
the Tennessee Education Association will 
be known as the Department of Business 
Education of the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation. The change in name was de- 
cided on at the annual meeting which was 
held on April 7 in Nashville. 

According to the new constitution 
adopted at the meeting, there are to 
four vice presidents, one for each of the 
four districts in Tennessee. There are 
to be district meetings held each fall, at 
which time the chairman of each district 
will be appointed. The chairman of each 
district will serve as a vice president of 
the state organization. 

Officers of the Department of Business 
Education elected at the meeting are: 
President, Jared Maddux, Science Hill 
High School, Johnson City; secretary- 
treasurer, Cleora Weaver, High School, 
Sparta. 

a 


Oklahoma Typing Contest 


More than 350 students representing 
about seventy high schools entered the 
recent typing contests sponsored by Enid 
Business College, Enid, Oklahoma. The 
tests were held on March 25 and were 
followed by a complimentary dinner to 
all students who attained a specified speed 
in the contests. Cups were presented to 
winners in the various classes and to the 
winning school. 

Mr. J. E. George is president of the 
Enid Business College. 
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ELWELL-ZELLIOT-GOOD 
Personal and Business 
Record-Keeping 


¢ The personal uses of record-keeping pre- 
sented as a foundation for training in its 
business uses. (More than two-thirds of 
the book is devoted to the latter. ) 


¢ Emphasis on practice in keeping records 
through constant journalizing, posting, 
taking trial balances, ete. 

e A unit organization; three short practice 
sets; copious illustrative material in color. 

¢ A wealth of supplementary material, in- 
cluding Blank Books, Business Papers, 
Timesaver, Tests, Manual and Key. 


Send for circular +482 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 


Columbus San Francisco 


Two Outstanding Texts 
BUSINESS LAW CASES 


By R. O. Spengler, LL.B., J.D. 


This valuable text is designed for training students 
by the case-book method. However, it can easily be 
combined with the text-book method. Summaries of 
600 cases, adjudicated by the highest courts, are in- 
cluded. Complicated legal phraseology, confusing, 
irrelevant and unimportant matter has been elimi- 
nated. Each case is reduced to the essential factors. 


ANSWERS (Judicial Opinions) TO 
BUSINESS LAW CASES 


By R. O. Spengler, LL.B., J.D. 


Contains the decisions of the courts in the 600 case- 

presented in BUSINESS LAW CASES. A valuable 

feature is its illustrations of the methods of reason- 
ing pursued by the judges. Many citations are 
appended to strengthen the decisions. Being 
in a separate volume from the cases, the in- 
structor can judge soemeenety the quality of the 
students’ work. 


We will gladly send these modern, practical works for 
ninety days’ upon req 


328 S. Michigan Avenue, Ilinois 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Announcing 
The Revised Edition of 


ESSENTIALS 
of 
BUSINESS LAW 


By Kanzer and Gerstenberg 


Every phase of the subject brought strictly up to date 
in this uniquely practical text that makes business law 
at once understandable and vitally interesting to the 


high-school or business-school student. 


Emphasizes the personal and consumer value of busi- 


ness law in a number of brand new features. 


Organized into short, teachable units to fit squarely 
today’s classroom needs. 


List, $1.60 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue — New York, N. Y. 


2-WAY 


1. ‘20TH CENTURY” emphasizes per- 
sonal-use record-keeping. 


2. “20TH CENTURY’”’ stresses book- 
keeping for vocational uses. 


20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


SEVENTEENTH EDITION 
BAKER PRICKETT CARLSON 


“20TH CENTURY” is now used in more 
than 13,000 schools because it enables 
the student to learn how to keep his per- 
sonal records at the same time he is 
learning how to keep the records of a 
business concern. With ‘‘20TH 
CENTURY” you get a double emphasis. 
The course, therefore, has a double value. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Specialists tn Education 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK - CHICAGO - SAM FRANCISCO - DALLAS 
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COLLEGE LAW (Revised Edition), by P. 
B. S. Peters, Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Company, 470 p. $1.40. 


This popular text for private schools 
has been brought up to date to include 
revisions resulting from recent court de- 
cisions. New materials have also been 
added in the form of cases and illustra- 
tions. 

Recent legislation dealing with labor 
laws, the Social Security Act, fair-trade 
laws, automobile insurance, and the like, 
have been incorporated into this presenta- 
tion. The text consists of eleven parts, 
each part of three or more chapters. Each 
chapter is organized to include a foreword, 
which helps in better understanding of the 
development which is to follow; the pre- 
sentation itself; and questions and prob- 
lems for discussion. The principles de- 
veloped in each part of the text are ap- 
plied to actual adjudicated cases, presented 
at the end of the part. 


HIGH-SCHOOL JOURNALISM, by Harold 
Spears and C. H. Lawshe, Jr., New 
$2.00 The Macmillan Company, 464 p. 


This publication is a classroom text in a 
field in which there is a dearth of teaching 
material available. 

It specifically gives background for the 
editing of high school newspapers. The 
materials are divided into two parts, and 
can be used as a basis for a two-semester 
course. Part I presents the basic princi- 
ples of journalism. Part II is devoted to 
the management and organization phases 
cf a school press bureau. 

The text is well illustrated and provides 
the student with opportunities for activity 
through work sheets and other interesting 
projects. The text may also be used by 
the English teacher for supplementary as- 
signments in English composition. 


THE CAUSES OF ECONOMIC FLUCTU- 
ATIONS, by Willford I. King, New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 
353 p. $3.50. 


Mr. King firmly believes that rather 
definite answers are possible to many such 
questions as: Why does business fluctu- 
ate so violently instead of pursuing a 
steady upward course? What can be done 
to eliminate or alleviate the evils result- 
ing from business ups and downs? 

In this publication, he attempts to pick 
out for the average reader “the essential 
conclusions,” which are the answers to 
many questions in the mind of the lay- 
man, and which are often buried in 
lengthy, academic treatises, the reading 
of which is drudgery to the average man. 

Economic maladjustments—depressions, 
we call them—form the thesis of this 
summary of “the causes of and cures for 
business ups and downs.” In fifteen chap- 
ters, each dealing specifically with some 
phase of the analysis of depressions, the 
author treats of the subject. This 
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analysis of our economic upheavals in- 
cludes such vital phases of the subject 
as their history in the United States; 
misleading’ and inadequate explanations; 
origin; forces tending to accentuate and 
prolong them; effective and_ ineffective 
ways of combating, minimizing, and even 
ending them; study of business cycles; 
and forecasting. 

Read for yourself this simple treatise 
on our economic ills. The problems war- 
rant our interest in the subject as the 
nation is still struggling to adjust its 
economic problems with its social and 
political developments. 


POST HASTE, by Mary C. Foley and Ruth 
G. Gentles, New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 275 p. $1.12. 


Post Haste is a manual for modern let- 
ter writers prepared as a textbook for 
high school and commercial school stu- 
dents. 

It deals with the form, content, and 
tone of modern letters, in both social cor- 
respondence and in business letter writing, 
It describes the use of telegraphic, cable, 
and radio services, and of mail in the 
sending of messages. Problems dealing 
with letter writing and a selected bibli- 
ography of source books for the letter 
writer have also been included as aids for 
the teaching of modern correspondence. 


TWELVE WAYS TO BUILD A VOCABU- 
LARY, by Archibald Hart, New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 128 p. 
$1.00. 


This small volume, with its exercises, 
drills, and tests, is a stimulating approach 
to word study. 

Carefully selected and graded materials 
have been used for the study of synonyms, 
antonyms, definitions, word derivation, and 
prefixes. A chapter has been devoted to 
each of “Weary Words” and “Malaprop- 
isms.” The use of the dictionary and 
other wordbooks is encouraged as a major 
part of the training in the mastery of 
English. 

Teachers of secretarial subjects will 
want to check this publication carefully, 
as it is an interesting guidebook .for de- 
veloping the dictionary habit. 


LABOR PROBLEMS, by M. H. Donaldson, 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 
289 p. (Paper covers). $1.00. 


A well organized and inexpensive pres- 
entation of the status of labor in the 
United States in textbook form. It will 
be useful as a text on the college level 
and as a reference on the secondary school 
level. It deals with all the usual elements 
in a labor problems text. The statistical 
material on the growth of the A. F. of L 
and the C. I. O. will be especially useful. 


PLAIN ENGLISH, by William Freeman, 
(Edited for American readers by Blanche 
Colton Williams) New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, 189 p. $1.50. 


An English writer of note has prepared 
these basic materials for the teaching of 
English and they have been edited for the 
American reader. 

In a style which is interesting and en- 
lightening as well as, at times, amusing, 
the author sketches through the growth 
of the English language. He gives back- 
ground for a study of the English lan- 
guage in Part I, through a survey of the 
historic influences which have helped to 
mold our tongue from prehistoric days 
down to the present century. 

Part II deals with words. The author 
describes the make-up of our “slip-shod” 
alphabet. He explains why phonetic spell- 
ing would be impracticable. He gives 
background for knowledge about the 
growth of books and printing, and for the 
development of dictionaries. He presents 
a study of words—prefixes, roots, and 
suffixes ; synonyms; idioms and slang; and 
caths and “bad language” in general. 

Part III is devoted to usage, grammar, 
and punctuation, and Part IV to poetry, 
prose, and figures of speech. Of consider- 
able historic interest should be Part V 
with its specimens of English from the 
tenth century to modern times. The au- 
thor strikes a sensitive note in his Ap- 
pendix of “not-so-plain” English and con- 
cludes with an Index which, he says, has 
for “its primary object the assistance, not 
the entertainment of the reader.” 

Teachers interested in English should 
read for themselves this text which tells 
things about our language which are not 
usually told in English textbooks. 


.THE STRUCTURE AND ADMINISTRA--~- 
TION OF EDUCATION IN AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY, National Education Asso- 
ciation and American Association of 
School Administrators, Educational Poli- 
cies Commission, Washington, D. C.: 
the Commission, 1938, 128 p. $.50. 


Trends in structure and scope of the 
common school system, as well as certain 
relationships of local, state, and federal 
educational authorities constitute the sub- 
ject matter of this volume. As in its 
other publications, the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission outlines policies for the 
guidance of school administrators and 
other educational authorities. 

Traditional school organization is being 
modified to include nursery school, kin- 
dergarten, and the first six grades as a 
first unit; a four-year program of con- 
tinued general education as a second unit; 
and a final four-year program in which 
some differentiation according to voca- 
tional and other interests is begun. Units 
for administration and attendance should 
be large enough to ensure at least a de- 
sirable minimum of educational service at 
a reasonable unit cost. ; 

(Over, please) 
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WRITE THE 
NATION’S 
BUSINESS 


For 80 years Esterbrook has 
made the world’s finest writ- 
ing points. Today they are 
still the universal choice of 
business . . . and business 
training schools. 


The name “Esterbrook” on 
any writing point is your as- 
surance of complete writing 
satisfaction. The Esterbrook 
Pen Company, 50 Cooper 
Street, Camden, N. J., or 
Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto. 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


World's Greatest Pen Makers since 1858 


Sound educational policy requires that 
all public educational opportunities be di- 
rected by local and state educational au- 
thorities. In local communities proper 
control of educational policy can only be 
exercised where fiscal and administrative 
independence from the general municipal 
authority is enjoyed. The state discharges 
a proper function without interfering with 
local initiative and responsibility, by in- 
dicating in broad outline a minimum pro- 
gram for the common schools, and by 
encouraging communities to exceed this 
minimum wherever possible. The state is 
obligated to provide such financial support 
to local school systems as will tend to 
guarantee a reasonable minimum of edu- 
cational opportunity. 


The growing economic and socio-cul- 
tural unity of this nation calls for in- 
creasing participation of the federal gov- 
ernment in the financial support of public 
education in the several states. Such sup- 
port should tend to equalize educational 
opportunity without involving control by 
the federal government. 


Maintenance of the doctrine of separa- 
tion of church and state is also of sur- 
passing importance in the determination 
of educational policy by local, state, and 
federal governments. 


The book was prepared by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission in collabora- 
tion with Dr. George D. Strayer. IIlus- 
trations are by Edward Shenton. Attrac- 
tively bound in cloth and boards this vol- 
ume is the second of a series on “Edu- 
cation in American Democracy” begun in 
February 1937 with publication of The 
Unique Function of Education in Ameri- 


_ can Democracy. 


THE 1938 MENTAL MEASUREMENTS 
YEARBOOK of the School of Education, 
Rutgers University, Oscar K. Buros, Edi- 
tor, New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rut- 
gers University Press, 416 p. $3.00. 
The 1938 Mental Measurements Y ear- 

book is the first volume in a series de- 
signed to serve test users by providing 
critical evaluations of standard tests by 
competent test technicians, subject-matter 
specialists, and psychologists. 

The book contains two hundred and 
twenty-eight test reviews by 133 special- 
ists representing 55 colleges in 23 states 
and Canada; a comprehensive bibiiog- 
raphy of measurement books and mono- 
graphs published in 1937 and 1938; and, 
a comprehensive bibliography of standard 
tests published in 1937 and the first four 
months of 1938. 


The Red, White and Blue in Shorthand 


The RED— 
STAUTZENBERGER 
SHORTHAND 


Ready for 60 Word General Dictation 
in 5 Weeks Day School 
—10 Weeks Night School 


Our $15.00 Mail Course is 


FRE To Teachers 
or Executives 
Write for illustrated descriptive folder. 

W. H. Stautzenberger Publishing Co. 


317 Huron Street Toledo, Ohio 


BACK 
NUMBERS 
WANTED! 


SEPTEMBER, 
OCTOBER, 
NOVEMBER, 
MARCH, 
SEPTEMBER, 
OCTOBER, 
NOVEMBER, 
OCTOBER, 


1934 
1934 
1934 
1935 
1935 
1935 
1935 
1936 
1937 


BUSINESS 
MATHEMATICS 


By J. DONALD WATSON 


Associate Professor of Finance 
University of Notre Dame 

SUCCESSFUL college text giv- 

ing a thorough introductory 
training in fundamental business 
-mathematics. The material covers a 
wide range of topics, rendering it as 
excellent preparation for subse- 
quent work in accounting, finance, 
foreign exchange, investments, and 
insurance. 

Equal emphasis is placed on the 
business situations which give rise 
to problems, and to mathematical 
calculations for solution, The stu- 
dent becomes acquainted with both 
the different mathematical proced- 
ures and the various types of busi- 
situations requiring mathe- 
matics. 

The text is planned so that the 
student first understands each type 
of problem and then uses his judg- 
ment in working other problems 
with minor variations. $2.50 


Also available, a Work Book of cor- 
related exercises, $1.50; and a Book of 
Tables, $.50. Textbook and tables in com- 
bination, $2.75, 


Write for an examination copy 


The Ronald Press Company 
15 East 26th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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The majority of 
BUSINESS SCHOOLS PREFE”™ BURROUGHS 
because the majority of 
BUSINESS OFFICES USE BURROUGHS 


In offices throughout the length and breadth of the land—wherever there is figuring, accounting 
and statistical work to be done, and records to be written—you'll find that Burroughs machines 
predominate. That is why the majority of business schools prefer to teach on Burroughs machines. 


It is highly essential that students seeking posi- 
tions in the business world should be familiar 
with, and proficient in, the use of modern busi- 
ness machines. Since Burroughs machines are 
the most widely used in business today, students 
who learn on them often find they can get jobs 
quicker, and make progress faster. Burroughs 
knowledge of business needs will be invaluable 


to you as you plan your business courses. 


Burroughs 


This new manual is offered 
gratis to officers and members 
of boards of private and pub- 
lic schools, superintendents, 
principals, and commercial 
department heads. Fill in 
and mail the coupon today 
for your free copy. 


Educational Division 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
6072 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send, gratis, your manual for those responsible for organiz- 


ing business courses. 


Title 


School _ 
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